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Art. I. Sketch of the Life of Fobu Barclay, Author of Argén’s, 4toy 
printed at Edinburgh. No Buokieller’s name. 


Tis a matter of fome wonder, when we confider the 

partiality of the Scots for their own nation, that no re- 
gular hiftory has been given of thofe eminent individuals 
among them, who have diftinguifhed themfelves in hitera- 
ture. The field is ample; the game fertile; and nothing 
was wanting but the keennefs of purfuit to find materials 
in which inftru&tion and amufement might be blended with 
a happy propriety. In all its extent, indeed, the literary 


hiftory of Scotland might be too great ar undertaking for — 


one man; there is fuch a variety of matter and of character 
to be collected, canvaffed, and defcribed. It may, there- 
fore, be acccounted a very fortunate incident, that the So- 
ciety of the Scottith Antiquarians have formed the refolu- 
tion of atchieving by degrees this extenfive and arduous 
tafk. Nor can we reftrain ourfelves from entertaining con- 
fiderable hopes of the merit and fuccefs of their execution ; 
for while the means of intelligence are open and eafy to 
them, an early jealoufy has been conceived of them by men 
of letters, who have been long known to the public, and by 
& univerfity which is defervedly famous *. 

Thefe hopes, too, we muft acknowledge have not been 
diminifhed by our perufal of the performance before us, 
which is exhibited as a fpecimen of the Biographia Scotica, 
projected by the Antiquaries of Edinburgh+. If we are 
nc. Rev. Vol. Il. July 1783. A rightly 


—— _ 





* See Papers concerning the Antiquaries of Scotland in the En- 

glifh Review for May latt. | 
¢ We mutt acknowledge, that it ilrikes us as fomewhat remark- 
able 





























2 Sketch of the Life of Fohn Barclay. 


rightly informed, it is written by Sir David engage ore 
of the lords or barons of the Court of Seffion in Scotland. 
It bears an affinity to the former produétions of this judi- 
cious and inquifitive writer. It abounds in learning; it is 
exprefied with the greateft clearnefs and precifion; it is criti- 
éal and elegant ; and it maintains the moft punétilious inr- 
partiality. All the particulars which could be colleéted con- 
cerning Barclay, appear in their proper place and order ; and 
acute and ingenious remarks are made upon the different 
works which preceeded from him. | 

The following information concerning the celebrated Au- 
thor of the Argénis will amufe our Readers. 

‘ Barciay, [John], the fon of William Barclay and Anne de 
Malleville, was born at Pontamouffon in Lorraine, on the 28th of 
January 1582 (a). 

* He was educated at the College of the Jefuits in Pontamouflon ; 
and, whet only nineteen years.old, h¢ publithed notes on the Fhe- 
bais of Statius (4). ' : 

© The Jefuirs remarked his, genius for literature, and attempted 
to wit htm co their order. William Barclay looked on that attempt 
ns a breach of eruft: ence there arofe a quartel between him and 
the Jefiritsj‘who at that time were in high credit with the Duke ot 
Lorraine:. He quitted Lorraine in difgutty and econduéted his: fen 
to Lundon>{c). . This was. im the year 1603, juft after the acceffion 
of hisuative fovercign to the Englifh throne. | 

* 1604. Young Barclay prefented to the King a_ Poetical Pane- 
gyric, as a New-year’s gift (/); and, foon after, dedicated to him 
the firit part of the Latin fatire, intitled, Euphormion (ec). “ I had 
“« no fooner left fchool,” fays Barclay, “ than the juvenile defire 
* of fame incited me to attack the whole world, rather with a view 
“* of promoting my own reputation, than of difhenouring indivi- 
** duals ;” a confefion équally candid and fingular! but which 
ought to have been made before he had learnt that his fatires dif: 
guited the public (/). Ye Py 

* In the dedication of Euphormion, Barclay intimated his wifhte 
eater into the-fervice of :King James, and profefled himfelf alike 
ready ia that fervice, ‘* to convert his fivord into a pen, or his 

“** pen ito a iword;” (¢) [live enfem in ftylos dividi, five ftylos 


— 





avle, that the life of the author of the 4rgézis fhould have been given 
as.a fpecimen of a BiographiaScortea. For Barclay was a Frexchman. 
We fhould imagine, that as he was defvended ef a Scots’family, his 
lite is meant to accompany thefe of his anceflors, This probably 
will appear to be the cafe when the Biographia Scotica is completed. 
For an dbjeCion of this kind ought not furely to be teft in full force. 

* (4) Portrait, prefixed to Argévis. (6) Bayle Dict. 1. 469. edit. 
t. Nor. * (c) F. Nicii Eryibrai Pinacothec. iii. p. 619. edit. 
Lipf. (@) Duis. Poet. Scot, i. 83. (ec) Euphorm, part. 1. De- 


cic. edit. Elz. (f) Euptorm. Apolog. in init. (g) Exuphorm.. 
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Sketch of the Life of Jahn Barclay. 3 


** in gladium porrigi jubes, prafto fum).’” To excel was his ruling 
pation; and youthtul felf-futticiency led him to hope that he might 
excell in every department: but his flatteries, and even his confi- 
dence, a fill better title to the favour of princes, availed not. 
William Barclay was confcientioully attached to the chureh of 
Rome ; and his fon profefled the religion of his forefathers. In 
thofe daysa pentfion beftowed on a Scotty Papi would have been 
numbered amongtit the national grievances ; and the vulgar would 
not have diftinguifled between favour fhewn to genius or learning, © 
and partiality for the opinions of the perfon favoured. Hence, it 
aan feem, young Barclay loft hopes of any eftablifhment in En- 
gland, 

* 1604. William Barclay paffed over into France with his fon, 
and was chofen Profeflor of Civil Law in the univerfity of An- 
gers. It is faid that John attended the lectures of his father (4): 
And, indeed, it appears from many pafiages in his works, that he 
was converfant in that fcience which his father taught. 

“ 1605. Allured by fome proffers of countenance and advance- 
ment, John Barclay returned to England, and abode in that coun- 
try for a year (/). 

* 1606. William Barclay died: John removed to Paris, married 
Louifa Debonnaire, and foon after fettled with his family at Lon- 
don. He there publithed the fecond part of his Euphormion, dedi- 
cating it tothat able and unpopular miniter, the Earl of Salifbury. 
The dedication beginsthus: ‘* Nihil mihi debes, fed virtuti tum, 
** inclyte heros, quod hic liber honori tuo datur: neminem oportuit 
* omitti in publico quettu, et quiin vitia non patebas, faltem nimia 
“* wirtutis debuiffi accufari,” (k). It was ftrange language to utter 
in England, that the Earl of Salifbury lay not open to any charge 
whatever; but that, onthe contrary, 4e exght to be accufed of too 
much virtue. The fame writer, who could difcover no faults in Sa- 
lifourv, aimed the fhafts of his ridicule at Sulli! 

* Perhaps it was to conciliate favour with King James, that Bar- 
clay, in the fecond part of Eupbormion, fatirized tobacco and the 
puritans (/). 

* In this year he alfo publithed a brief narrative of the gun-pow- 
der-plot, which he had compofed a few weeks after the difcovery 
of that treafon. Its title is, ** Series patefaéti divinitus parricidii 
“contra Maximum Regem regnumque Britannia cogitati et in- 
“ ftruéti.” It is hard to fay what could have induced him to with- 
hold this narrative from the public, while the events which it re- 
lates were peculiarly interefting from their ftrange nature; and 
then, after fo long an interval, to fend it abroad without the addi- 
tion of a fingle circumitapce that was not already known through- 
out Europe. 

‘ 1609. During the courfe of three years refidence in England, 
Barclay received no token of the Royal liberality. Sunk in. indi- 





© (4) Menage, Remarques fur la vie d’Ayrault. p. 228. (7) Delit. 
Poet. Scat. i, 107. (k) Euphorm, patt. i. Dedic. (1) Eupborm, 
part. n. 284. 297. 
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a Sketch of the Lie of Fobu Barclay. 


sence, he only wifhed to be indemnified for his Englifh journies, 
and to have bis charges defrayed into France. At length, he was 
relieved from thofe urgent diftrefles by his patron Salifbury. 

‘ Of thefe circumstances, fo familiar and fo difcouraging to men 
of letters, we are informed by fome allegorical and obfcure verfes 
written by Barclay at that fad feafon (7). 

‘ Never did dependent offer incenfe more liberally to a patron 
than he did; for example, he admits, that Burleigh was a wife 
man; but he adds, “that the wifdom of Burleigh bore the like 
‘* proportion to that of his fon, as the waters of the Thames do to 
* the Ocean” (2). 

‘ 1610. He publithed his Apology for Euphormion. ‘The feverity 

of a fatire that had excited enemies againft him in every quarter of 
Europe, required fome excufe, or conciliatory palliative. 
- © In this year, he alfo publithed the famous work of his father, 
intitled, ‘ te Poteftate Papx, et quatenus in reges et principes jus 
et imperium habet.” Concerning this work a learned perfon of the 
Romith communion fays, “* William Barclay proves, with great 
“¢ judgement and erudition, that the Pope has no power, direct or 
** indirect, over Sovereigns in temporals ; and he fhews, that they 
** whoallow to him any fuch power, whatever they may intend, do 
“very great prejudice to the Roman-Catholic religion. John 
“* Mair vw Major], a Scottifh writer, who is not fo much known 
** and efteemed as he deferves, had written very well to the fame 
** purpofe an hundred years before.” 

* 1632. That work having bee attacked by Cardinal Bellarmin, 
Barclay publifhed a treatife under the following title, ** Johannis 
*« Barclaii Péetas, five publice pro Regibus ac Principibus, et pri- 
*¢ vate pro Gulielmo Barclaio Partai Vindicia, adverfus Roberti, 
S$. E. R. Cardinalis Bellarmini Tractatum, de Poteflate Summi 
“© Pontificis in rebus temporalibus.”’ Paris. gto. pp. 798. 

* 1614. He publifhed Jcon animarum, perhaps the bet, although 
not the moft renowned of his compofitions. It is a delineation of 
the genius and manners of the European nations, with remarks, 
moral and philofophical, on the various tempers of men. 

- © 1615. Invited, as it is faid, by Pope Paul V. (0), Barclay de- 
termined to fix his refidence under the immediate power of a Pontiff 
whofe political conduct he had reprobated, and of a court whofe 
imaxims he had cenfured with extraordinary freedom. About the 
end of that year he quitted England (p), but not clandeftinely, as 
his enemies reported (7); and having haftily paffed through 
France, he fertled at Rome with his family, in the beginning of the 
year 1616. 

* © In the Pareneis, or, ** Exhortation to the Se@aries,” Barclay 
mentions two reafons which induced him to quit England, and 
take up his abode in Italy. His firft was, left his children, by re- 
maining in Erfyiand, ihould have been perverted from the faith. 


es 





*(m) Deliz, Poet, Scot.i..g3.—100. (x) Delit. Poet. Scot. i. 104. 


(0) See Buyk, 1° 2. i. 469. (¢) Baltazay de Vias, Charitum 
Libri tres. p. 94. 295. (q) Paranefis, prefat. 
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But. he could have obviated that danger, by removing into France’ 
in which country he had for friends Du Vair *, and Peirefe, (r)* 
His fecond reafon was more fingular: he perceived that his Pieta’ 
(or Vindication of his father) was pleafing to heretics, and that if 
difguited many perfons of the Romith communion. He repented 
of having written it; he then found that it contained erroneous 
propofitions, and he wifhed to fettle in Italy, that he might have 
leifure and freedom to refute them. 

‘ 1617. He publifhed, ** Johannis Barclaii Paranefis ad Se€arios 
** Libri ii.” Rom, 8vo. pp. 416. It is probable that by this Ex- 
hortation to the Sectaries he meant to give evidence of his own or- 
thodoxy, and to atone for the liberties, almoft heretical, which he 
had taken, as well with the Papal court, as with its moft faithful 
adherents. But that court, which had Cardinal Bellarmin tor its 
champion, required not the feeble and fufpicious aid of the author 
of HLupbormion, ; / 

* Although Barclay found much civility at Rome, yet it does 
not appear that he obtained any emolument. Incumbered with a 
wife and family, and having a ipirit above his fortune, he was left 
at full leifure to purfue his literary ftudies. It was at that time 
that he compofed his Latin Romance, called Argéuis. He employ- 
ed his vacant hours in the cultivating of a flower-garden. Roth [or 
Erythrzus] relates, in the turgid Italian ftyle, that Barclay cared 
not tor thofe bulbous rcots which produce tiowers of a tweet fcent; 
and that he cultivated fuch as produced flowers void of fmell, bute 
having variety of colours, Hence we may conclude, that he was 
amongft the firft of thofe who were infected with that ftrange difeate, 
a paifion for tulips, which foon after overfpread Europe, and is ftill 
remembered under the name of the Tul‘po-mania. Barclay had it 
to that excefs, that he placed two maitiffs, as centinels, on his gar- 
den; and, rather than abandon his favourite flowers, chofe to con- 
tinue his refidence in an ill-aired and unwholefome habitation, (s.) 

‘1621. Barclay died at Rome, on the y2th of Auguit, (1) aged 39. 
It feems that he died of the ftone, a difeafe for which, in his Eaphor- 
mion, he had vainly pronounced the plant Geldex Rod to bea {peciiic, 
{z). At thattime, his friend M. de Peirefe + was engaged in fuperin- 
tending the publication of Argénis at Paris, (v). He was buried in 
the church of St, Onuphrius. His widow erected a monument for 
him, with his buft in marble, at the church of St. Laurence, on 
the road to Tivoli: but fhe caufed the buft to be removed as foon 
as fhe learnt that Cardinal Francis Barbarini had, in the fame place, 





** Guillaume du Vair, Prefident of the Parliament of Provence, 
afterwards Keeper of the Great Seals, and, at laft, Bifhop of Lifieux. 

‘(r) De Yias, Charit. i. 24. (s) Pb. Tomafini illuft. vir. vitz, 
p. 189. F. N, Erythrei, Pinacothec, iii. 624. (t) Tomafini, ib. 
p- 190. (uv) Euphorm. i. 75.’ 

* + Nicolas Claud Fabri, Seigneur de Peirefe, Counfellor of the 
Parliament of Provence, a learned man, and a generous protecior of 
the learned. 

‘ (v) Gaffudi, vita Peivelc, p.188.—1g0. 
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erefted a monument altogether fimilar, in honour of his preceptor 
Bernardys Gulielmus a monte San@i Sabini. “* My hufband, (faid 
** that high fpirited lady), was a man of birth, and one famous in 
#¢ the literary world; and I will not fuffer him to remain on a level 
* with a bafe and obfcure pedagogue,” (wv). The infcription on 
the monument of Barclay was erated: but by whom, or on what 
account, it is not certainly known. Paulus Freherus, a German 
compiler, afcribes this to the malevolence of the Jefuits, who, in- 
deed, had no great caufe to be ftudious of preferving the memory of 
Barclay, (*). But Tomafini fays, that he heard, from undoubted 
authority, that the only caufe for effacing the infcription was, that 
the widow of Barclay propofed to ereét a more fumptuous monu- 
ment for him in another place, (y). This, however, has much the 
air of an affected pretence: for why disfigure one monument, be- 
caufe another, more fumptuous, might be ercéted hereafter f’ 

Sir David Dalrymple, during his attention to the works 
of Barclay, was much entertained by his fatirical verfes, 
which relate to a quarrel that is faid to have happened be- 
tween two court ladies in the reign of Henry IV. of France. 
He, accordingly made a paraphrafe of them ; and forgetting 
that he was a biographer, he undertook the province of the 
poet. 
* Napé was once a King’s delight, 

And fhar’d his counfels and his bed, 
But foon as youthful bloom took flight, 

To Chloe’s charms her lover fled. 


Bereav’d of honour, influence, truft, 
The {port of jilts, the prude’s reproach, 
Napé refolv’d, low in the dutt 
o lay her envy’d rival’s coach. 


Thus Amazonian dames of ald, 
Their foe difcover’d from afar, 
Rode on with flaming falchians bold, 
And mow’d the thickeft ranks of war. e 


Along the ftreets as Napé roli’d, 
The fatal carriage the defory“d, 
With gaudy colours deck’d and gold, 

In all the pomp of wanton pride. 


* Drive on,” fierce Napé gave the cry, 
Rage for a while reftrain’d her tongue, 
** And whelm yon painted-harlotry 
** Amidit the dirt ftom whence the fprung.” 


“ Drive on.”—Her coachman lock’d his wheel 
And Chloe’s coachman lafh’d and fwore, ‘ 
Enhag'd at every lath to feel 
The carriages entargi’d more. 





*(w) F. N. Erythrei, Pinacoth iji. 81. Toma Gn: Igo 
(x) P. Freberi, Theatr. p. isis. () Thomasai, 4 10." 
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Down leapt the furious dames;—the erowd 
Receding, torm’d a circle near; 
They -rai’d in ttrains fo foul and loud, 
That cinderswenches bluth’e to hear. 
To Chioe’s cheeks, to Napé’s nofe, 
The talons of her rival flew ; 
They cuf’d, untill altennate blows 
Their fnowy froulecrs turn’d to blue, 
Their horfes kick’d, theirlacqueys fought, 
Their hand-maidg in the contett fliar’d : 
To Rome no Edile ever bronght 
His gladiators better pair’d. 
_’ The combatants fo firmly flood, 
Equal in prowcfs as in fame, 
That now oF chaite untainted blood 
No drop remains in either dame.’ 


It remains for us to.obferve,. that Sir David Dalrymple, 
in this fpecimen of a Bicgraphia Scotica, has avoided the 
mannerof Monf. Bayle in his dictionary. That ingenious 
and indefatigable man, whofe learning, opinions, fcepti- 
cifm, obfcenity, and difputes made fo great a noife in his 
own age, has ke too much followed in his plan and me- 
thod, by thofe who have fucceeded him in the province of 
biography. From hurry, from the fulnefs of matter, or 
perhaps from the want of tafte, he generally threw the moft 
interefting portions of his lives into notes. Indeed his 
notes make a larger body than his text. Sir David Dal- 
ramps in our judgment, has judicioufly abitained from this 
method. He has noteven one note; and indeed, in com- 
pofitions of this fort, there can be feldom any topic of in- 
telligence, which will not figure to more advantage in the 
performance itfelf, than in feparate diflertations, 





Arar. I. Lettres fur la Sicile &S fur Pifle de Malthe, de MM. le Comte 
de Borch, a Mele C. de N, ecrites in 1777, pour fervir de. Supplement 
an voyage de en Sicile SF @ Malthe de M, Brydoue, 2 tom. 8, 
Turin, 1782. 

Letters on Sicily and Maltha, intended by Way of Supplement to 
the Travels of Mr. Brydone. 


HE Preface to thefe Letters is a vehement invective 
againft Mr. Brydone. He is charged with plagia- 
riim, mifreprefentation, and the moft flagrant malevolence. 
After expatiating on this topic at great length and with 
much warmth, the Author fays, ‘the Englifh travelier 
has caufed multitudes to laugh and myfelf among the-firit; 
but 1 very much doubt whether a fingle individual, who has 
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been in Sicily, will adopt his fentiments. It is to be re- 
gretted, that he did not undertake a continuation of the 
voyage to Lilliput, or the Ifland of Apes, as he would have 
fhone unrivalled in this walk. But it is not by a feries of 
farcafms, that the iliuftrious Pliny of France has depicted 
nature, nor has the celebrated Chevalier Boia defcribed the 
provinces of the vaft kingdom of Hungary, by ridiculing 
the inhabitants.” 

The fame language frequently recurs in the courfe of the 
work: and the Author goes & far as to ailirm, that one 
principal motive of this publication, was to wipe away the 
afperfions which the Englith traveller had thrown upon the 
natives of Sicily with equal wantonnefs and injuttice. — 

The firft letter hoids forth the Italian, and in particular 
the Neapolitan perfons of diftincion, in a light very different 
from that in which they have been generally fhewn. They 
are here faid to be exceedingly affable and attentive to 
ftrangers ; and that not content with fhewing them all pof- 
fible refpect at home, they are defirous of ferving them 
abroad. Hence they are led to give too many recommen- 
datory letters to the ftrangers that come among them. But 
this practice has been carried to fuch a length, that fuch 
letters are granted even to unknown perfons. On this occa- 
fion the Count relates an anecdote, which exhibits this 
abufe in the moft ridiculous colours. ‘‘ Happening, Jays he, 
one day to be in a houfe where I was known only by name, 
and this | had myfelf announced, | mentioned accidental 
my intended journey into Sicily, and the pleafure I ex- 
pected from vifiting Malta at the fame time. A perfon in 
company obferved, that he was particularly well acquainted 
with the grand mafter, and offered me a letter of recom- 
mendation to that Prince. He took my name, and aétually 
{ent me that very evening the prommifed letter. Perceiving 
that it was fealed with a wafer, my curiofity led me to ex- 
amine the terms in which a perfon in whofe company I had 
not been for more than ten minutes, would {peak of 
me. Imagine my furprize, at finding, that the pilot of my 
boat and myfelf, were recommended to the Grand Matter, 
as two gentlemen of uncommon merit, who were unqueiti- 
onably entitled to the high protection of his eminence, and 
the affifiance of his lights, if 1 may ufe the Italian phrafe.” 

In the fecond letter we find our Author fetting out on 
his voyage to Sicily; but the pilot forefeeing the approach 
of a ftorm, drew his vefe! on fore, after he had proceeded 
about ten leagues along the gulph of Naples. Here the 
Author’s feelings was affailed by both phyfical and moral 

aufes of the moft difaerseatsle kind. The firotco which 
he 
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he had been led by Brydone to fuppofe to blow only in the 
heats of fummer, fprung up, though it was now the 25th 
of November. And what was perhaps more oppreffive to a 
reflecting mind, nature and man prefented themfelves in 
their mott abje&t ftate. ‘* The inhabitants, fays he, of this 
coaft, more nearly refemble bears than men; a barbarous 
language ; the moft frightful external appearance; a down- 
cait treacherous look, the moft difgufting food; fuch is the 
portrait of the Calabrians, the wretched progeny of the 
haughty conquerors of the world. In vain do Prevot, Ta- 
vernier, and numberlefs other travellers tranfport us to the 
deferts of America and Africa, in order to paint the barba- 
rous ufages of the Hottentots, Caffres, Mexicans, &c. In 
the center of Europe, and within an hundred leagues ot 
the capital of the chriftian world, we have a difguftineg 
image of the fame manners, mixed with a little chriftianity, 
and abufes and prejudices beyond number.” 

In this difmal fituation the Author was detained five days. 
On the fixth he fet fail; but after he had croffed the Gulph 
of Falernum, the wind became fo violent, that he was o- 
bliged to come to anchor and difembark at Yaroutfle, the 
ancient Agripolis. From this place he went to vifit the fa- 
mous temples of Peftum, of which we have’ in the fifth 
letter a defcription and plate annexed: this letter contains 
alfo fome obfervations on the environs, that may be referred 
to the head of natural hiftory. The following letter brings 
us to Meffina, that unhappy city, which has undergone the 
feverett viciffitudes of fortune ; in fplendour, commerce, and 
population, it once vied with Palerno; but fince the year 
1743, it has been almoft entirely depopulated by the plague, 
which was fucceeded by the fmall pox, a difeafe that was 
nearly as deftructive as the former, and in fix months car- 
ried off 70,000 inhabitants. In 1777 it contained not more 
than 30,000 fouls. Commerce had entirely ceafed. The 
beautiful houfes that adorned the port were deferted ; and in 
this ftate of languor Meffina, fays the Count, is like a beau- 
tiful body, without its vivifying principle. To this progrefs 
of mifery our Readers know, that the laft hand has been 
put, and that this beautiful body has lately experienced as {e- 
vere a fate as its vivifying principle had betore experienced. 

The next letter conducts us to Catania, a city which 
from the exertions of a fingle individual, forms a perfeé 
contraft with Meffina. This diftinguifhed perfonage is the 
Prince of Bifcaris, a nobleman whofe public fpirit, accord- 
ing to the concurrent teftimony of travellers, would 
have been highly confpicuous, even among the patriots of 
ancient Rome. Speaking of his palace, the Count de Borch 
obferves, 
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obferves, ‘that if its outfide does not difplay much magnifi- 
cence, its internal beauties make ample compenfation for 
this defe&t. Its owner, when he built at, undehgnedly ex- 
hibited a fpecimen of his own mode of thinking. Great 
modetty, and the moft cultivated mind and upright heart ; 
fuch is the portrait of the Prince of Bifcaris, and whoever 
has the happinefs of knowing him, will perceive the moft 
ftriking lifenefs. His turn of mind has alfo intluenced 
whatever approaches or belongs to him; the princes, his 
houfehold, his friends, all participate his politenefs and vir- 
tues. Iam forry that the brevity of this work sill not al- 
low me to dwell on fo interefting a fubje&t; but you fhall 
be no lofer; on my return I wall bidder to you dome of 
the noble undertakings of this Prince, who is defervedly 
the idol of the Catanians.”” Here follows a fhort account of 
his cabinet, which appears to have been furnifhed with the 
utmoft magnificence and the jufteft tafte, but we haften to 
objects more interefting. “* The Prince, proceeds our Au- 
thor, ftrongly inclined to the ftudy of antiquities, has de- 
voted confiderable fums to the difcovery of the antient monu- 
ments, by which the city of ‘Catania was embellifhed : to 
him we owe the recovery of the ancient theatre, amphi- 
theatre, baths, and namachia. I fhall make no remarks on 
any of thefe monuments, for the Prince himfelf has under- 
taken to defcribe them, and I] dare not ‘tread in his foot- 
fleps*. All the plans are ready, and ‘this interfting work 
willfoon be given to the public. But this is not the only 
enterprize to which the Prince ‘has confecrated his time and 
talents. An immenfe tra& of foil covered with lava, lan- 
guifhed in the moft complete ina€tion, and adding fterility 
to the conftant and dreadful image of the moft cruel of all 
difafters, excited equally in the mind of the native and the 
ttranger the ideas of horror, difcouragement, and apprehenfion. 
In this ftate of things, the Prince undertakes to reftore to na- 
ture her original fplendour. The lava broken in-pieces, and 
employed with fkill, changes its dreary afpect, opens its fertile 
bofom for the reception of a thoufand different plants, nou- 
rithes them with its juices, enlivens them with its falts, and 
nature more vigorous than ever, feems ‘to infringe her own 
laws, and to add new beauties to her produ@ions. The 
icene of this ‘modern metamorphofis is called Schiarra. 
The Prince has begun to build here a country feat, which 
will'perhaps one day be another wonder of its kind. Not 
content with his own labours, the Prince delights in en- 





* This work has been fince publifhed at Naples. 


couracing. 
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couraging the arts and fciences. Under his aufpices has 
arifen the illuftrious fociety, known by the titie of the 
Academy of Etna, and which Mr. Brydone has not had cither 
time or opportunity for eftimating, fince his decifion con- 
cerning it 1s equally unfavourable and falfe. You, I believe 
wili be convinced of this, if I tell you that the Prince of 
Bifcaris 1s prefident, and the Canon of Recupero fecretary. 
The latter, whofe uncommon acqufitions of knowiedge 
have perhaps contributed to form the greater part of Mir. 
Brydone’s work, is not exhibited in it with the dignity ade~ 
quate to the fubject. “The Englith traveller could only dit- 
cover focial talents in the learned Catanian: he attributes ‘to 
him a ilrong difpofition to jollity; a few notions derived 
from fome cafual obfervations on the dimenfions, produc- 
tions, and revolutions of Etna; he frequently imputes ‘to 
him his own ideas, or confounds his reafonings; indifcreetly 
publifhes his fallies at table, and erects mere conjectures into 
fyftems adopted and followed, without attending to the con- 
fequences of fuch condu&. Far from deferving to be repre- 
fented in this manner, Recupero truly merits the vows all 
the refle€ting part of Sicily offers, that a minitter equally 
vigilant and well informed, would extend the bounty of 
the king to him, and communicate to the nation the rare 
acquirements which he has derived from experience, and 
which a deficiency of means obliges him to confine to his 
own clofet!”’ tA La 

We cannot avoid obferving here, that if Mr. Brydone 
has injurioufly degraded Recupero to a jolly, feeprical pricti, 
the Sicilian traveller exalts him to the rank of a great natu- 
ralift with as little foundation. Mr. de Sautiure, to whofe 
authority we are inclined to pav greater deference than ei- 
ther to that of the Englifh or Sicilian traveller, reprefents 
him as a man ardent in the purfuit of knowledge, and par- 
ticularly of mineralogy, but without much acquaintance 
with the fubje& for want of opportunities of initrudtion. 
He had no teacher, ‘fays that refpeétable writer, and has 
fearce any books, and how can the nature of foffils be learn- 
ed without fuch aids? Hence, when | withed to convince 
him of the falfity of an opinion he entertained, 1 found he 
had no common principles to which reference might be 
made. Such, or nearly fuch, for we quote from memory, is 
the account of M. de Sauffure. 

The Count de Borch notices another mifreprefentation 
of Mr. Brydone in this letter. ‘* Mr. Brydone, fays he, 
mentioning his regret at being obliged to take the height of 
Etna by the barometer, for want of inftruments to work 
geometrically, afferts, that he could not Gnd a fingle qua- 
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drant in the whole city of Catania ; he did not then attend 
to the Mufeum of the Benediétine Friars, which contains 
four of thefe inftruments, in very good condition. Froma 
reprefentation thus candid and exact, we may judge what 
confidence is to be placed upon the relations of travellers, 
concerning more remote countries.” 

The next Letters contain a defcription of our Author’s 
journey to Mount Etna. He had fcarce quitted the walis of 
Catania, before he found himfelf in the midft of the lava 
produced by the eruption of 1669. [t is only within the 
laft twenty years that a fmall lychen has made its appearance 
upon it. The long fpace this fpecies of vegetable will live, 
when left to itfelf, is well known to Botanifts. ‘* Let the 
time, fays our Author, requifite for the different fucceffions 
to grow, die, and be decompofed, be calculated, and then 
Jet the calculator affign the era of the fir} lava, and fix the 
limits of the duration of the world.” For further informa- 
tion, he meafured the depth of foil upon the more modern 
Javas, and found that of 1157 to have 12 inches, 


1329 8 

1444 6 

1536 4 

1669 J 13 lines, 
1766 oO ° 


It appears from this meaiurement, that one hundred years 
are fcarce fufficient to add a ftratum of the thicknefs of a fin- 
cle line. ** What then, adds the Author, are we to conclude 
from the lavas of the Cape of Catania, where feven different 
layers have been found, each divided from the other by a 
ftratum of foil three inches thick, of which the formation 
would require 9600 years, and if we deduét 1600, on ac- 
count of the decompofition of the lava itfelf, 8000 will re- 
main for the age of the world, even fuppofing the firft lava 
to have been thrown up within the firft 1000 years after the 
creation, and that Etna is coeval with the earth.”’ 

He next proceeds to the regions of Etna, which he divides 
into more fpecies than other travellers have done. Speak- 
ing of the inhabitants of this mountain, he reprehends, as 
ufual, Mr. Brydone, for reprefenting them in fo unfayour- 
able a point of view. ‘* Exafperated, fays he, by the fatigue 
arifing from a toilfome journey, and fome obftacles that a- 
rofe in his way, the grinds together the darkeft hues. And 
no wonder, for lefs is fufficient to awaken the ill-humour of 
an Englifhman.” On the other hand, he animadverts on 
Baron Riedefel, for holding them forth in too amiable a 
light. The Count de Borch defcribes the complexion and 
#gatures of the girls, as in the higheft degree beautiful and 

engaging 
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engaging till they come to the age of eleven or twelve. But 
after this period, various caufes contribute to efface the 
graces of their earlier years. ‘* The fine Grecian profiles 
become too long, or eife the features turn large and coarfe ; 
the dazzling carnation of the fkin gives place to a livid and 
tawny hue; and at the age of puberty the god of love finds 
only withered flowers.” The men are faid to be robuft and 
lively, obliging and hofpitable. 

After various remarks on the natural hiftory of the moun- 
tain, we find our Author again at Catania. Before he leaves 
this city, on his departure for Syracufe, he tells us, that the 
mode of living is particularly pleafant, refembling the French 
fafhion more than at any other place in Sicily. 

The monuments of antiquity at Syracufe, afford room 
for various remarks : this is a fubje&t upon which the Au- 
thor always dwells with peculiar fatisfaction. The two 
ports, the fountain of Arethufa, the river Alpheus, the ear 
of Dionyfius, and feveral temples, are his chief topics. The 
prefent ftate of this celebrated city, affords one of the moft 
melancholy inftances of the revolutions effeéted by time. 
Such is its extreme wretchednefs, and fo feldom is it vifited 
by ftrangers, that the whole city does not afford a fingle inn. 
After many fruitlefs enquiries, the Count met with an apart- 
ment without bed, chair, or table, for which the owner afk- 
ed near thirty fhillings a day, but let it at laft for about 
three. In Syracufe, fays our Author, filthinefs feems to 
have fixed her favourite abode, and the itch, her faithful at- 
tendant, fhowers her favours alike on the rich and the 
poor. * : 

The next letter contains a number of obfervations on 
the fortifications, buildings, military eftablifhment, knights, 
and amufements of Malta. The fociety among the nobles 
is not of the moft agreeable kind. They are faid to receive 
a narrow education, to be full of prejudices, to have a dif- 
guifting addrefs, and to be proficients in the arts of diffimu- 
lation. ‘he women live in great retirement, and the men 
do not much differ from them in this refpect. For ftrang- 
gers and the knights their houfes are fo many inacceffible 
forts.» An acquaintance of twenty years is fearce fufficient 
to gain admifhion. Our Author, upon enquiry, found that 
the gallantry of the ancient knights was the motive for this 
referved conduét,- The ofder fo deeply refented this exclu- 
fon as to ordain, that ro native of the ifland fhould ever 
be made aknight. But the prefent Grand Mafter is endea- 
bert | to reftore harmony and intercourfe, and with fome 
profpect of fuccefs. 

In the fucceding letters the Author gives an account of 
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the Lipari iflands, attending wherever he goes, to the man~ 
ners of the prefent, and the remains of paft ages; his at- 
tention is alfo direéted to the objects of natural hiftory ; and 
we fearcely remember any traveller, who has prefented to his 
readers fuch a boundlefs variety of topics. But for his re- 
marks on them, we muft refer to the work. We can only 
lay before our Readers the fummary of the whole, in an 
extra& from the laft letter. 

After fome very mafterly reflections on the difficulty of 
forming an impartial judgment concerning any nation what- 
ever; refle&tions which we recommend to the perufal, 
both of thofe who intend to write, and thofe who read books 
of travels, he proceeds to the principal intention of his let- 
ter, via. the charaéter of the Sicilians. ‘* The unhappy 
era of the Sicilian Vefpers, has entailed upon the natives of 
that ifland, the epithet of vindictive and faithlefs. I at- 
tempt not to apologize for an aétion of fuch heinous barba- 
rity, but let me afk their accufers, whether the Spaniards 
were more humane at Mexico, or the French at the mafia- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, and many cther nations in circum- 
ftances ofa like nature. Let then the fame epithets be ap- 
plied to all thefe nations ; for certainly the aétors in fcenes 
fo horrid, were little fhort of monfters ; but, if they ftained 
their hands with the blood of their fellow creatures, did they: 
therefore bequeath to their defcendants, maxims fo barbar- 
ous? Every well-informed Sicilian condemns that atroci- 
ous and fanguinary ftep of his anceftors; an excefs, how- 
ever, the more pardonable in a free people, enflaved, and 
impatiently fubmitting to the yoke of an imtperious conque- 
ror, whofe wantonnefs often infringed the moft facred laws. 
Except during the fhort period of the tyranny of the Sara- 
cens, the Sicilians have been at all times free; whether a re- 
publican power prevatled, or whether a monarch diated 
the laws, the fundamental conftitution of the realm, the or- 
connances of the petty ftates, of which it is compofed, en- 
fured its immunities, Hence the Sicilian has been accuf- 
tomed to a fpirit of independence, which the abufes of the 
feudal fyitem contributed nota little to augment; a fpirit 
which education now moderates, and different interefts bofe- 
en under the prefent government, but have not entirely de- 
ftroyed, as the treatment of the Viceroy Fogliani, and the 
confequences of that revolution thew. — 

‘* The mechanical organization, the very ftrufture of the 
Sicilian, fuggeft the idea of his manners and qualrfications. 
The inhabitant of this ifland is generally of a middle fta- 
ture ; robutt, from the exuct proportion of his Itmbs, with- 
out having great mufcular itrength ; well formed in every 
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part of his body, the head oval, the phyfiognomy fenfible, 
the eye quick, the complexion olive, the hair of a brown 
chermut colour. He is perietrating, ative, equal to any ex- 
ertion when he has a determinate obje&t in view, but when 
he lofes fight, or has only a diftant profpe& of it, he droops, 
becomes indolent, thoughtlefs, and often forgets his origi- 
nal defign. Hofpitality is the favourite virtue of the Sici- 
lian; #t fs common to every rank and degree, and what is 
remarkable, it ts pradtifed without the leaft oftentation. 
The people are wniverfally generous, and too often to pro- 
digality ; caleulating their revenues by this turn of mind, 
they attend mot to the fauggeftions of prudence, and hence 
ruin toe fi ntly ettfues. Phe miferies of the civil wars 
have imprefted upon every heart, a tin€ture of diftruft and 
difimulation, at firft fomewhat offenfive, but which wears 
off by the affiftanee of a2 more intimate acquaintance. 
*¢ Afingularity, obfervable in the manners of this nation is, 
that itis more jealousof its own inhabitants thanftrangers ; this 
eculiarity, {till more remarkable at Palermo than elfewhere, 
Jas given rife to the invention of am emblem for that city, of 
a verrerable old man crowned with a diadem, and holding a 
ferpent in his hand, which i$ gnawing his bofom, with thefe 
words fabjomned, A/ienos nutrit, feipfum devorat. ‘This em- 
blem ftill exifts in the Senate-houfe. The Sicilian is natu- 
rally fober, but runs into all the exceffes of luxury, while 
he believes that he is following the bon ton. ‘The climate 
mchnes him to the moft violent affeétion, and he accord- 
ingly gives himfelf up to all the porfon of that enchanting 
paffion without referve, and an emotion of jealoufy often 
produces a fudden and blind frenzy, which renders his fteps 
2s dangcrous to himfelf, as+to the objeéts that excited it. 
Thongh an egoti/? to excefs, he is no mifanthrope, but on 
the contrary, capable of the tendereft friendfhip, and the 
moft gencrous efforts, When at home, by his fire-fide, 
along with his miftrefs, he attends only to himfelf, and his 
own gratification, but when invefted with a public employ- 
ment, and charged with the reprefentatiom of his country, 
he is no longer the fame perfon, he becomes a zealous citi- 
zen, an undaunted patriot, and fpends his fortune, and 
pours out his blood, in defence of the caufe which he 
efporfes. It has been at Naples, rather than in Sicily, that 
I have learned this truth. Every Sicilian among the num- 
bers in that capital, has his particular views, frequently clath- 
ing with each other; they arc guided by different projets, 
and are mutually jealous, Let an incident arife, in which 
the nation in general is concerned, a!! rivalfhip ceafes, envy 
is extinguifhed, and they now form a refpectable body, ani- 
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mated by the fame fpirit, guided by the fame views, which 
are no other than the honour and advantage of the country 
in general. Happy people, whofe very defects are converted 
into virtues on emergency ! 

‘* The genius of the Sicilian differs not widely from his 
charaéter. Lively and difcerning, his conception is eafy, 
his apprehenfion quick, his memory exact ; obftacles fo “ 
from daunting, ftimulate and animate him to excefs. 
{dolizing his country, and full of the idea of its ancient 
grandeur, he is highly fuiceptible of felf-love, and entertains 
of himfelf the moft favourable opinion ; notions which have 
had no {mall influence in retarding the ingrefs of knowledge 
from abroad ; for he, who believes that his knowledge ex- 
tends to every fubje¢t, does not enquire with much folici- 
tude concerning the acquifitions of others.” 

Scholattic learning, we are told, is the firft obje& of ftu- 
dy, next jurifprudence, then the mathematics. Philofo- 
phy, adulterated with its ancient barbarifms, is taught in 
the fchools. Natural hiftory and chemiftry are known only 
by name, if we except botany. Politics and hiftory have 
been of late attended to ; but poetry above all, and mufic 
have had, in every age, inexpreflible charms.in the eyes of 
this nation, and there are fome Sicilian poetical works that 
deferve to be better known abroad. The ftudy of antiqui- 
ties is allo much purfued. ye ee 

‘* ‘There prevails a ftrange want of ceconomy, and the 
knowledge neceflary for the management of domelttic affairs. 
Mott of the antient families are ruined, or overwhelmed by 
debt, infomuch, that many have been obliged by their 
creditors, to fell their titles. Thus the title of Pater- 
no, inthe fpace of two centuries, has been borne by five 
cifferent families. 

** This thoughtleffnefs of the nobility, has diffufed through 
every place an inconceivable lethargy, a want of induttry, 
more remarkable in Sicily than elfewhere, if we confider the 
genius of the natives. It is common in Sicily, to fee the 
lazy farmer negle& his land, let his manufaétures fall into 
decay, and allow his buildings to tumble down piecemeal, 
rather than perform the neceffary repairs. Hence the fineit 
palaces threaten ruin, agriculture is in a miferable condition, 
the greater part of the land is in a ftate of wildernefs, the reft 
is cultivated with negligence, without manure, without 
mixing different foils, in fhort without the fmalleft pains, 
always under the {dea that a country fo rich in itfelf, ought 
to provide tor every want by its produétions, without the 
concurrence of man; who has only juft to open its furface 
with his fhare, and entruft to the furrows the feed which hs 
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wifhes to propagate. Notwithftanding this, there is a con- 
fiderable exportation of corn. Silks are the next article of 
the natural riches of this ifland. it exports near 950,009 

ounds annually. Thofe made at Metlina and Palermo are 
the beft belonging to the tlarid. ‘The other articles of com- 
merce are oils, figs, almonds, raifins of Corinth, flax, pif- 
tachio nuts, wine, fulphur and different munerals and 
metals, ab 

The Sicilian manufa€tures are much degenerated from 
their ancient itate, thofe which yet linger in exittence are 
ina very languifhing condition, although feveral ftrangers 
have contributed their efforts to the re-eftablifhment of 
them. The chief are thofe of velvet and filk ftuff at Meffina 
and Palermo, where ftockings are alfo made. ‘he paper works 
of Montreal have fome reputation. ‘The fugar plantations 
of Avala and Mellili are deftroyed. The induttry of fome 
Spanifh foldiers has given rife to a manufacture entirely news 
in which inftead of filk, cotton, or flax, the fibres of a fpe- 
cies of Aloe is employed.”” (Here follows a particular ac- 
countof the fabrication of cameos and coloured marbles, 
which we are obliged to omit for the fake of brevity.) 

“¢ The Sicilian language is a dialect of the Italian, but fo 
corrupt and full of words peculiar to the country, or derived 
from the Greek, or Arabic, that no Italian can underftand 
it. One of its beauties is, its great concifenefs ; it is how- 
ever rich in fynonimes and fine expreffions. This concife- 
heis is advantageous to the poetry of thie nation, which for 
this reafon can never be well tranflated ; for what a Sicilian 
will fay in ten or twelve lines, muit be drowned in a page 
of cireumlocutions, which will deitrey the rapidity and co- 
pioufnefs of the thoughts. A fingular peculiarity of this 
people confifts in the general ufe of figns and geitures; of 
theie, the language is fo expreffive, that at a confiderabig 
diftance, and in a large company, two perfons will mutually 
underftand and communicate their thoughts to each other, 
The taime figns and gettures are not applicable on ail occa- 
flons ; a woman has different fets, one for her hufband, an- 
another for her Jover, and others for her friends. This 
difference in the alphabet produces, if I may fo fpeak, three 
different languages, which the fame perfon ufes with equal fa- 
cility. The fame aptne(s is obfervable alfo in children, whd 
from theit carlieft infancy, begin to compofe with theif 
{choolfellows, a language peculiar to themfelves. This a- 
rifes from the national pronenefs to gefticulation ; a Sicilian 
cannot utter the moit indifferent phrafe, without accompa- 
nying it with an expteffive geituré. It it fuppofed that the . 
date of their geftures and figns is coeval with the era of . 
Enc. Rev. Vol. II. July 1783. B Diony- 
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Dionyfius the elder, whofe tyranny forbidding the inter- 
courfe of {peech obliged his fubjeéts to invent new means of 
communicating their thoughts, and confoling their mutual 
miferies.. I will not anfwer for the reality of this origin. 
But from whatever fource this ufage is derived, J cannot but 
admire it, and afflure you, I regard it as the moft fublime 
pantomime I have ever beheld.” 

To thefe letters is added a memoir on the thread of aloes 
or zabbara, written by order of the King of Naples. They 
are alfo illuftrated by twenty-feven plates and three maps. 
‘The obfervations they contain feem pertinent and judicious: 
they appear to us to proceed from a mind attive and capaci- 
ous by nature, and ftored with elegant and ufeful knowledge 


by education and induftry. 





Art. Il]. LeMures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, 
D. D. one of the Minifters of the High Church, and Proteffor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Univerlity of Edinburgh, 
In two Volumes, gto. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. ~ Strahan and 


Cadell. 


T was to have been expected from an Author who treats 
formally of Rhetorick and the Belles Lettres, that he 

would have allotted fome pages to the importance of the 
itudies in which he had engaged; and that he would have 
afcertained the rank which they hold in academical educa- 
tion. ‘To thefe purpofes, accordingly, Dr. Blair devotes 
an introductory lecture; and it ae be allowed, that the 
encomiums he beitows upon his favourite occupations are 
abundantly high. But though our admiration is not car- 
ried to them fo ftrongly as his, we, notwithftanding, are of 
opinion, that their advantages are great; and that the pof- 
ieffion of genius and ability, is rendered the more ufeful and 
correct, as well as the more fhining and ornamental, by cul- 
tivation and polifh. 

Having enumerated the general topics which give confi- 
deration and utility to the fubje& of his academical prelec- 
tions, the Author enters, with a becoming gravity, upon 
the bufinefs of his department. He commences his under- 
taking with fome inquiries concerning tafte, ‘ as it is this 
* faculty which is always appealed to in difquifitions con- 
* cerning the merit of difcourfe and writing.’ Upon this 
part of his courfe, he is very full; for he has appropriated 
no lefs than four lectures to it. But while he examines into 
the pleafures of tafte, and into its applications to the fine 
arts, he does not, in our opinion, exhibit any fentiments 
which ftrike from their novelty. This being the cafe, his 
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obfervations ought to have been made with plainnefs and 
brevity. For what was known and familiar, required no 
art or apparatus to introduce it. Much art, however, and 
apparatus are employed by our Author to bring forward his 
conclufions. ‘The confequence is, that the mind of: his 
Reader opens itfelf for the reception of new difcoveries. It 
folaces itfelf with the profpect of new enjoyments. But no 
new enjoyments are to come; no new diicoveries are. to be 
made ; and the.difcerning inguirer is fomewhat fcandalized, 
to be deluded with grand preparations that are to lead only 
to old and eftablifhed truths. : 

After having given what he is pleafed to term hts inquiries 
into tafte, the Author calls our attention to language. To 
this fubject, which is certainly very curious, he appears to 
have applied the fulleft extent of his powers. He endea- 
vours, in feveral particulars, to detail the rife and progrefs 
of language ; and the rife and progrefs of writing. He alfo 
walks into the field of univerfal grammar; and ventures to 
make an application of it to the Englifh tongue. As pene- 
tration, however, and profoundnefs are not his charaéteri{- 
tics, we mect here with no theories of his own. But while 
he difcovers his prudence in avoiding the career of invention, 
he has attended with care to what has been advanced upon 
thofe fubje&ts by Dr. Smith, Mr. Harris, the Prefident de 
Broffe, the Abbé Condillac, and other writers of eminence. 
Many able remarks, accordingly, are fcattered through this 
portion of his performance. But the fentiments of thofe 
diftinguifhed {cholars from whom he tranfcribes, are, doubt- 
lefs, to-be perufed with greater emolument in their own 
works ; and itcan hardly efcape the moft fuperticial obferver 
that they fuffer confiderably by paffing through the hands of 
a writer, who, notwithitanding, his application and dili- 
gence, does not always appear either to have under{tood 
their meaning, or to have perceived the tendency to which 
they pointed mott ftrongly. 

Having finifhed the remarks which he thought it right to 
collect concerning language, the Author goes into the con- 
fideration of ftyle, and the rules which relate to it. Under 
this branch of his undertaking, he treats firft of perfpicuity 
as the fundamental quality of ftyle. He then enlarges upon 
the ftructure of fentences ; and having wandered over this 
fubjeét, he enters upon figurative language. But in this di- 
vifion of his book, he, as ufual, exhibits nothing that is 
uncommon, orhis own. Dr. Lowth, Lord Kaims, Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Prieftley, Monfieur Marfais, and Abbé Gi- 
rard were guides whom he knew how to refpe&t; and whom 
at was impofible he could confult without fome benefit. 
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But, he, by no mean, exhaufts this fubject ; for upon figu- 
rative lanqnage he is brief; affecting ta .explain only thofe 
figures of fpeech which occur moft frequently. Much, ac- 
cordingly, is paffed over by him ; and as every book fhould 
be as perfect as poffible, we muft condemn his omiffions. 
Nor is itany juftification of him,-on the prefent oceafion, 
that his omiffions are voluntary. For in an Aythor, in 
whom labour is the chief qualification, every fymptom of 
idlenefs is to be confidered as unpardonable. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that by his own confeffion he had wafted up- 
on his work more than twenty four years. . 

From what he has faid of the different qualities of ftyle, 
we fhall here lay before our Readers an extract for their a- 
mufement; and this we fhall do the more willingly, as Dr. 
Blair, in this part of his book, was affifted by a manufcript 
which was communicated to him by the learned and inge- 
nious Dr. Adam Smith. n* | 

* HrtHer ro we have confidered Style under thofe charafers that 
refpect its expreflivenefé of an author’s meaning, Let us now pro- 
ceed to confider it in another view, with refpeét to the degree of 
ornament employed to beautify it. Here, the Style of different 
authors feems to rife, in the following gradation: a Dry, a Plain, 
a Neat, an Elegant, a Flowery manner, . Of cach of thefe in 
their order. 

‘ First, a Dry manner. “This excludes all ornament of every 
kind. Content with being underftood, it has not the leaft aim to 
pleafe, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in pure 
didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear it, great weight 
and folidity of matter is requifite: and entire perfpicuity of Lan- 
euage.  Ariftotle is the thorough example of a Dry Style. Never, 
perhaps, was there any author who adhered fo rigidly to the ftria- 
nefs of,a didactic manner, throughout all his writings, and con- 
veyed fo much inftruction without the leait approach to ornament. 
With the moft profound genius, and extenfive views, he whites like 
a pure intelligence, who addrefiea himfelf folely to the underftand- 
ing, without making any ufe of the channel of the imagination. 
But this.is a manner which deferves not to be imitated. For, al- 
though the goodnefé of the matter may compenfate the drynefs or 
harflhnefs of the Style, yet is that drynefs a confiderable defect; 
as it fatigues attention, and conveys our fentiments, with difadvan- 
tage, to the reader or hearer. 

* A Prarn Style nfes one degree above a Dry one. A writer 
of this character, employs very little ornament of any kind, and 
refts, almoft, entirely upon his fenfe. But, if he is at no pains to 
engage us by she employment of figures, mufical arrangement, or 
any other art of writing, he ftudies, however, to avoid difgufting us 
like a dry and a harfhwriter: Befides Perfpicuity, he purfues Bro. 
priety, Purity, and Precifion, in his Language; which form one 
degree, and no inconfiderable one, of beauty. Livelinefs too, and 
force, may be confittent with a very Plain Style: and, therefore, 
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fuch an author, if his fentiments be good, may be abundantly a” 
greeable. The difference between a dry and a plain.writer, is, that 
the former is incapable of ornament, and feems not to know what 
jt is; the latter feeks not after it. He gives us his meaning, in 
good language, diitinét and pure; any further ornament he gives 
himfelf no trouble about; either, becaule he thinks it uwoneceflary 
to.his fubjeét: or, becaute his genius does not lead him to. delight 
in it; or, becaufe it leads him to defpife it*. 

‘ This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, who may be placed ag 
the head of thofe that have employed the Plain Style. Few writers 
have difcovered more capacity. He treats every fubjeét which he 
handles, whether ferious or ludicrous, in a wisdiedy manner. He 
knew, almoft, beyond any man, the Purity, the Extent, the Pre- 
cifion of the Englifh Language; and, therefore, to fuch as wihh to 
attain a pure and correct Style, he is one of the moft ufeful models. 
But we muft not look for much ornament and grace in his Language. 
His haughty and merofe genius, made hin detpife any embellith- 
ment of this kind as beneath his dignity. He delivers. his  fenti- 
ments in a plain, downright, pofitive manner, like one who is fure 
he is in the right; and is very indifferent whether you be pleafed or 
not. His fentencesare commonly negligently arranged ; dittinét- 
ly enough as to the fenfe; but, without any regard to finoothnefs 
of found; often without much regard to compactnefs or elegance. 
fa metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to render his fatire 
more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchfafe to adopt it, when it 
came in his way; but if it tended only to embelliih and illuttrate, 
he would rather throw it afide. Hence, in his ferious pieces, his 
ftyle often borders upon the dry and unpleafing ; in his humourous 
ones, the plainnefs of his manner gives his wit a fingylar edge, and 
fets it offto the higheit advantage, ‘There is no froth, or affectation 
in it; it flows without any ftudied preparation; and while he hardly 
appears to finile himfelf, he makes his reader laugh heartily. To 
a writer of fuch a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style was moft ad- 
mirably fitted. Among our philofophical writers, Mr. Locke comes 
under this clafs ;_perfpicuous and pure, but almoft without any or- 
nament whatever. In works which admit, or require, ever {0 much 
ornament, there are parts where the plain manner ought to predo- 
‘minate. But we muit remember, that when this is the character 
which a writer affects throughout his whole compoiition, great 
weight of matter, and great force of fentiment, are required, iu or- 
der to keep up the reader’s attention, and prevent him from tiring 
of the author. : 

‘ Wuar is called a Neat Style comes next in order; and here 





* * On this head, of the General Characters of Style, particu- 
larly, the Plain andthe Simple, and the charaéters of thofe Eng- 
lifh authors who are clatied under them, 1n this, and the following 
Lecture, feveral ideas have been taken from a manufcript treatife 
on rhetoric, part of which was fhewn to me, many years ago, by 
the learned and ingenious Author, Dr. Adam Smith; and which, 
it is hoped, will be given by him to the Public,’ 
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we are got into the regionof ornament; but that ornament not of 
the higheft or moft fparkling kind. A writer of this character fhows, 
that he does not defpife the beauty of Language. It is an object of 
his attention. But his attention is fhown in the choice of his words, 
and in a graceful collocation of them ; rather than in any high ef- 
forts of imagination, or eloquence. His fentences are always clean, 
and free from the incumbrance of fuperiluous words ; of a moderate 
length; rather inclining to brevity, than a fweilling ftructure ; 
clofing with propriety; without any tails, or adjections dragging 
after the proper clofe. His cadence is varied; but not of the 
ftudied mufical kind. His figures, if he ufes any, are fhort and 
correct ; ratherthan bold and glowing. Such a Style as this, may 
be attained by a writer who has no great powers of fancy or genius ; 
by induftry merely, and careful attention to the rules of writing ; 
and it is a Style always agreeable. It imprints a character of mode- 
cate elevation on our compofition, and carries a decent degree of 
ornament, which is not unfuitable to any fubject whatever. A fa- 
miliar letter, or a law paper, on the drieft fubject, may be written 
with neatnefs; anda fermon, ora philofophical treatife, ina Neat 
Style, will read with pleafnre. 

* An Elegant Style is a character, expreffing a higher degree of 
ornament than a neat One; and, indeed, is the term ufually ap- 
plied to Style, when poffeiling all the virtue of ornament, without 
any of its excefles or defects. From what has been formerly deli- 
vered, it willeafily be underftood, that complete Elegance implies 
great perfpicuity and propriety ; purity in the choice of words, and 
care and dexterity in their harmonious and happy arrangement. 
It implies, farther, the grace and beauty of Imagination fpread over 
Style, as far as the fubject admits it ; and all the illuftration which 
Figurative Language adds, when properly employed. In a word, 
an elegant writer is one who pleafes the tancy and the ear, while 
he informs the underftanding ; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expretfion, but not overcharged with any of 
its mifplaced finery. In this clafs, therefore, we place only the 
firft rate writers inthe Language; fuch as, Addifon, Dryden, Pope, 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more: writers who 
differ widely from one another in many of the attributes of Style, 
but whom we now clafs together, under the denomination of Ele- 
gant, as in the fcale of Ornament, poffeifing nearly the fame place. 

* WueEwn the ornaments, applied to Style, are too rich and gaudy 
in proportion to the fubjeét; when they return upon us too fait, 
and ftrike us either with a dazzling lutire, or a falfe brilliancy, this 
forms what is called a Florid Style; aterm commonly uted to fig- 
nify the excefs of ornament. In a young compofer this is very par- 
donable. Perhaps, it is even a promifing fymptom in young people, 
that their $tyle fhould incline to the Florid and Lusuriant : ** Volo 
** fe efierat in adolofcente fecunditas,” fays Quindtilian, ** multum 
** inde decoquent anni, multum ratio limabit, aliquid velut ufu 
‘ipfo deteretur; fit modo unde excidi poffit quid et exculpi.— 
Audeat hec ztas plura, et inveniat et inventis gaudeat; fint licet 
** jila non fatis interim ficca et fevera. Facile remedium eft uber- 
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‘ tatis: fterilia nullo labore vincunter*.” But, although the 
Florid Style may be allowed to youth, in their firit effays, it muit 
not receive the fame indulgence from writers of maturer years. It is to 
be expected, that judgment, as itripens, fhould chatten imagination, 
and reject, as juvenile, all iuch ornaments as are redundant, un- 
fuitable to the fubjeCt, or not conducive to illuftrate it. Nothing 
can be more contemptible than that tinfel fplendor of Language, 
which fome writers perpetually affect. It were well, if this could 
be aicribed to the real overtlowings of a rich imagination. We 
frould then have fomething to amufe us, at leaft, if we found lit- 
tle to inftruct us. But the woritis, that with thofe frothy writers, 
itis a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. We fee a laboured at- 
tempt to rife to a fplendour of compofition, of which they have 
formed to themfelves fome loofe idea; but having no ftrength of 
genius for attaining it, they endeavour to fupply the detect by 
poetical works, by cold exelamations, by common place figures, 
and every thing that has the appearance of pomp and magnificence, 
Ic has efcaped thefe writers, that fobricty in ornament, 1s one great 
fecret fur rendering it pleafing; and that, without a foundation of 
good fenfe and folid thought, the moft Florid Style is but a child- 
uh impolition on the Public. The Public, however, are but too 
apt to be fo impofed on; at leaft, the mob of Readers, who are 
very ready to be caught, at -firft, with whatever is dazzling and 
gaudy. 
‘ I cannot help thinking, that it reflets more honour on the 
religious turn, and good difpofitions of the prefent age, than on the 
pubiic tafie, that Mr. Harvey’s Meditations have had fo great a 
currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is always dif- 
played in them, and the lively fancy which, on fome occalions, | 
appears, juftly merited applauie: but the oH ache glitter ot exe ° 
preifion, the iwoln imagery, and ftrained defcription which abounds 
in them, are ornaments of a falfekind. I would, therefore, adyife 
ftudents of oratory to imitate Mr. Harvey’s piety, rather than his 
Style; and, in all compofitions of a ferious kind, to turn their at- 
tention, as Mr. Pope fays, ‘‘ from founds to things, from fancy to 
** the heart.” Admonitions of this kind, I have already had o¢- 
cafion to give, and may hereatter repeat them; as I concgive no- 
thing more incumbent on me in this courfe of Lectures, than to take 
every Opportunity of cautioning my Readers againft the affected and 
frivolous ufe of ornament; and, inftead of that flight and fuperfi- 
cial tafte in writing, which I apprehend to be at prefent too fathion- 





* § In youth, I with to fee luxuriance of fancy appear. Much 
of it will be diminifhed by years; much will be corrected’ by 
ripening judgment ; fome of it, by the. mere. practice of compo- 
fition, will be worn away. Let there.only be fufficient matter, 
at firit, that can bear fome pruning and lopping off. _ At this 
time of life, let genius be bold and inventive, -and pride itfelf in 
its efforts, though thefe fhould not, as yet, be correct. Luxuri- 
ancy can eafily be cured; but for barrenneéfs there is no re- 
** medy.” 
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able, to introduce, as far as my endeavours can avail, a tafte 
for more folid thought, and more manly Simplicity in Style.’ 

Pafling from his obfervations upon ftyle, Dr. Blair holds 
out an analyfis of the diction of Mr. Addifon, in a critical 
examination of feveral papers of the Spectator. - He alfo fur- 
nifhes a critical examination of a paflage in the writings of 
Dean Swift. We approve very much, not only of exercifes 
of this kind, but of their being made upon Authors of high 
reputation. ‘lhe execution, however, of Dr. Blair in theie 
inftances, we are forry to obferve, is not completely to our 
tafte. His criticifms often defcend fo much into frivolity 
and littlenefs, that they become puerile ; and what furprized 
us a good deal, he fometimes gives way to a daringneis of 
emendation, which feemed not natural toa writer of his 
charaéter. But as thefecriticifms were formed, in fome 
meafure, from the contributions of his pupils, an eafy fo- 
lution may be found for this difficulty. Weare informed 
by Dr. Blair himfelf, that the majority of the papers of the 
Spectator examined by him, were given out to his ftudents 
as exerciles for remark and Saas and he very candidly 
acknowledges, that feveral obfervations both on the beauties 
and blemifhes of Addifon, were fuggefted by the communi- 
cations given to him, in coniequence of the exerciles pre- 
{cribed. 

It is with great propriety that the Author, after having 
concluded what he had to deliver concerning language and 
ftyle, fets himfelf to treat of eloquence or public fpeaking. 
Indeed the arrangemient of his work is its chief merit, and 
appears to us to be very natural and orderly. Before he ex- 
amines eloquence as an art, he gives a view of it in different 
= and countries. Itwas not, he fays, till the rife of the 
‘srecian republics, that any remarkable appearances oforatory 
difplayed themfelves. In conformity to this opinion, which 
we think is very controvertible, he is anxious to trace the 
Peete of eloquence among the Greeks. He then tries to 

efcribe the progreffion of this beautiful art among the Ro- 
mans. From ancient times he defcends to modern periods. 
He haftens over the middle ages, fays a few words about the 
Fathers, and then inquires at fome length into the fpirit of 
eloquence in France and England... othe French he af- 
figns roundly the palm of oratory; but for this decifion he 
advanced no fatisfatory reafons. And in this matter, the 
free genitts of our government is fo decidedly in our favour, 
that we cannot but exprefs our furprize, that he fhould have 
given way to 2 fentiment fo fingular. He talks, indeed, of 


..the pleadings of Patru and D’Acueffeau, and thefe no doubt, 
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turned to the Hiftorical Collections of England during the 
reign of Charles I. he would have found in full prefervation 
the fpeeches of many eminent ftatefmen, which for power 
of argument, for force of expreffion, for animation and bold- 
nefs, are infinitely beyond what can be produced in any of 
the pleaders of France. In times too, lefs difordered by - 
paflion, he might have found in England, high examples of 
eloguence. We recollect not, for example, any orator of 
France who was fo flowing and oratorial as Lord Boling- 
‘broke, fo cultivated as the Earl of Chefterfield, or fo ex- 
uberant and powerful as the Earl of Chatham: Even in our 
own age, we can point to a ftatefman, tg whom our: Author 
will not prefume to feek an equal in any delpotic country 
whatever ; who, with every thing unpromifing in_ his for- 
tune, and with many fuppofed defects in his charaéter*, 
could counteract the firmeit refolutions of the Court, teach 
the royal favour to flow in channels hefiile to prerogative, 
and raife himfelf to the fplendour of high diftin@tion and 
power, by an overwhelming tide of argument and eloquence. 

But as this article grows into length, we muft referve, till 
our next Number, what we have farther to remark concerning 
eur Author. We fhall then continue our account of the 
branches of his courfe; give particular ftritures upon his 
language and mode of writing; and in fine, mark out the 
proper ftation which belongs to him, in the republic of 
etters. 





—_ > 


Art. IV. 2. Moratii Flacci Epiftola ad Pifones, de Arte Pottica, 
The Art of Poetry: an Epiftle to the Pifos. Tranflated from 
Horace, with Notes. By G. Colman. qto. 7s. 6d. Cadell. 


ORACE’s Art of Poetry, or Epiftle to the Pifos, has 

been long a bone of contention to Critics and Com- 
mentators. We may fay of it what a certain Popifh contro- 
verfialift ventured formerly to affert of the Bible, that it is a 
nofe of wax, (nafus cereus) which is pulled every way, and 
moulded into all fafhions. It is, and itis not a complete 
fyftem of poetry: According to fome, it is a regular compo- 
fition, where method and arrangement are ftrikingly con{pi- 
cuous : liften to others, and it is ‘* a mafs of fhining ma- 
** terials; like pearls unftrung, valuable indeed, but not 
** difplayed to sect Upon this fubje&, as upon every 
other where much has been faid, much learned nonfente is 
accumulated. Ingenuity, through the medium of critical 
{pectacles, can difcern in the fame matter, things the moft 
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difcordant and contradi&tory. The pliant courtier Polonius 
is Not more complaifant to Hamlet, than the commentato- 
rial tribe are to the creatures of their own imagination. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Hurd, now a valuable digni- 
tary of the church, attempted to difpell the darknefs which 
had enveloped this fubjeét. His work difplays much erudi- 
tion and critical acumen; but, as far as we can judge, he has 
by no means eftablifhed the truth of his hypothefis. When 
we read the Epittle to the Pifos, we cannot be perfuaded by 
all the Bithop has faid, that the defign of Horace extended no 
farther than *‘ fimply to criticife the Roman Drama.” 

Matters remainiig in this ftate, Mr. Colman, already 
well-known in the claflical world, now fteps forth, and at- 
tempts to bend the bow of Ulyfles. We have examined his 
publication with the utmott attention, and are of opinion that 
he has fuccceded better than his predeceffors. What hishypo- 
thefis is, he himfelf will beft inform the public: it is thus 
unfolded in his prefatory epiftle to Meff, Wharton. : 

.*.L- now proceed to fet down in writing, the fubftance of what I 
fuggetted to you in converiation, concerning my own conceptions 
of the end and defign of Horace in this Epiftle. In this explana- 
tion I fhail call upon Horace as my chief witnefs, and the Epiftle 
itfelf, as my principal voucher. Should their teftimonies prove ad- 
verfe, my fyftem muft be abandoned, like many that have preceded 
it, as vain and chimerical: and if it fhould even, by their fupport, 
be acknowledged and received, it will, I think, like the egg of 
Columbus, appear fo plain, eafy, and obvious, that it will feem al- 
moft wonderful, thatthe Epifile has never been confidered in the 
fame light, till now. I do not wifh to dazzle with the luftre of a 
new hypothefis, which requires, I think, neither the ftrong opticks, 
nor powerful glafles, of a critical Herfchel, to afcertain the truth 
of it; but is a fyftem, that lies level to common apprehenfion, and 
a luminary, difcoverable by the naked eye. 

‘ My notion is fimply this, I conceive that one of the fons of 
Pifo, undoubtedly the elder, had either written, or meditated a 
poetical work, moft probably a Tragedy; and that he had, with 
the knowledge of the family, communicated his piece, or intention, 
to Horace: but Horace, either difapproving of the work, or doubt- 
ing of the poetical faculties of the Elder Pifo, or both, wifhed to 
diffuade him trom all thoughts of publication. With this view 
he formed the defign of writing this Epiftle, addreffing it, with a 
courtlinefs and delicacy perfectiy agreeable to his acknowledged cha- 
racter, indifferently to the whole family, the father and his two 
fons. piffela ad Pifones, de Arte Pretica. 

* He begins with general refietions, generally addreffed to his 
torce friends, Credite, Pisones!—Pater, © juvenss patre digni ! 
—In thefe preliminary rules, equally neceffary to be obferved by 
Poets of every denomination, he dwells on the neceffity of unity of 
cefign, the danger of being dazzled by the fplendor of partial beau- 
ics, the choice of fubjects, the beauty of order, the elegance and 
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propricty of diction, and the ufe of a thorough knowledge of the 
feveral different fpecies of Poetry: fumming up this introductory 
portion of his Epiftle in a manner perfectly agreeable to the con- 
clufion of it. 


Defcriptas fervare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego fi nequeo, poeta falutor ? 
Cur nefcire, pudens pravé, quam difcere malo ? 


¢ From this general view of poetry, on the canvas of Ariftotle, 
but entirely after his own manner, the writer proceeds to give the 
rules and hiftory of the Drama ; adverting principally to Tragedy, 
with all its conitituents and appendages ot diction, fable, charater, 
incidents, chorus, meafure, mufick, and decoration. In this pare 
of the work, according to the interpretation of the beft criticks, and 
indeed (I think) according to the manifeft tenor of the Epittle, he 
addrefles himfelf entirely to she tevo young gen'lemen, pointing out to 
them the difficulty, as well as excellence, of the Dramatick Art; 
infifting on the avowed fuperiority of the Grecian Writers, and 
afcribing the comparative failure of the Romans to negligence and 
avarice. The Poet, having exhautted this part of his fubject, fud- 
denly drops a fecond, or difmifies at once no lefs than ¢wo of the 
three Pertons, to whom he originally addrefled his Epiitle, and 
turning fhort o# the ELpEr Piso, moft earneftly conjures him to 
ponder on the danger of precipitate publication, and the ridicule to 
which the author of: wretched poetry expotes himfelf. From the 
commencement of this partial addrefs, O Major juvenum, &e. 
[v. 366] to the end of the Poem, almoft'a fourth part of the whole, 
the fecond perfon plural, Ps/ones /—Vos !—-Vos, O Pompilius San- 
guis ! &c. is difcarded, and the fecond perfon fingular, 7x, Te, T:- 
bi, &c. invariably takes its place. ‘The arguments too are equally 
relative and perfonal ; not only fhewing the neceffity of ttudy, com- 
bined with natural genius, to conftitute a Poet; but dwelling on 
the peculiar danger and delufion of flattery, to a writer of rank and 
fortune ; as well as the ineftimable value of an honeft friend, to 
refcue him from derifion and contempt. The Poet, however, in 
reverence to the Mufe, qualifies his exaggerated defcription of an 
infatuated fcribbler, with a moft noble encomium on the ufes of 
Good Poetry, vindicating the dignity’of the Art, and proudly af- 
ferting, that the moft exalted characters would not be dilgraced by 
the cultivation of it. 


Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Mufa, lyre folers, cantor Apollo. 


It is worthy obfervation, that in the fatyrical picture of a frantick 
bard, with which Horace concludes his Epiftle, he not only runs 
counter to what might be expected as a Corollary of an Effay on 
the Art of Poetry, but contradiés his own ufual practice and fenti- 
ments. In his Epiftle to Auguftus, inflead of ftigmatizing the love 
of verfe as an abominable phrenzy, he calls it (levis bec infania) a 
Slight madue/s, and defcamts on its good ciicéts—guantas VIRTUTES 
habeat, fic collige ! | 
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* In another Epiftle, {peaking of himfelf, and his addiction to poe- 
try, he fays, 





ubi quid datur ot, 
Tiludo chartis ; hoc eff, MEDIOCRIBUS ILLIs 
Ex vitiis waum, &c. 


* All which, and feveral other paffages in his works, almoft de- 
monftrate that it was not, without a particular purpofe in view, 
that he dwelt fo forcibly on the deicription of 4 man refolved 
in fpite 


Of nature and bis flars to write. 





* To conclude, if I have not contemplated my fyftem, till I am 
become blind to its imperfections, this view of the Epittle not only 
preferves to it all that wily of fubjedt, and elegance af metbod, 10 
much infitted on by the excellent Critick, to whom I have fo often 
referred : but by adding to his judicious general abftract the fami- 
liarities of perional addrefs, fo ftrongly marked by the writer, not 
a line appears idie or mifplaced : while the order and difpofition of 
the Epiitie to the Pifos appears as evident and unembarraffed, as 
that of the Epiltle to Auguitus; in which latt, the actual ftate of 
the Roman Drama feems to have been more manifeftly the ob- 
ject of Horace’s attention, than in the Work now under confide- 
ration. 

Such is the fyitem of Mr. Colman, which an attentive 
perufal of the original feems to confirm. 

In the notes which are fubjoined, and which compofe a 
full half of the publication, much learning, induftry and a- 
cutenefs are apparent. They are produced, not only in 
confirmation of the Author’s hypothefis, but as illuttrative 
of the original in general, as clearing up allufions to cuftoms, 
manners, &c. and making us better acquainted with the 
Koman Bard. They are interfperfed ath imitations, and 
fimilar paflages from onr own poets; and, upon the whole, 
convey beth inftruction and entertainment. Some of them 
are controverfial ; thofe particularly where the fentiments of 
the Right Reverend Commentator on the Epiftola ad Pifones 
are confidered. In nonc of them is any acrimony difcernible: 
Mr. Colman uniformly preferves that regard for his opponent 
and himfelf, which always fhould be, and which fo feldom is 
preferved bycontending authors. Were we to indulge our own 
inclination, we fhould produce copious extracts from this 
part of the publication ; but, circumfcribed as we are by 
our plén, we mutt be fatisfied with prefenting our Readers 
with the following ftri€tures on the Tragic Chorus. 

* ‘Though it is not my intention to agitate, in this piace, the long 
difputed queftion concerning the expediency, or inexpediency, of the 
Cuorus ; yet I cannot difmifs the above note without fome farther 
obfervation. In the firft place then I cannot think that the judgment 
of ‘two fuch Criticks as Ariilotle and Horace, ran be decifively quo- 

ted, 
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ted, as coucurring with the practice of wife antiquity, TO ESTABLISH 
tHe Cuorvus. Neither of thefe ssvo Criticks have taken up the 
quettion, each of them giving directions for the proper conduct of 
the Cuorvus, confidered as an eftablifhed and received part of Tra- 
gedy, and indeed originally, as they both tell us, the avsole of it. 
Ariltotle, in his Poeticks, has not faid much on the fubject; and 
from the little he has faid, more arguments might perhaps be drawn, 
in favour of the omiffion, than for the introduction of Ae Cuorvs, 
It is true that he fays, in his 4th chapter, that ‘* Tragedy, after 
many changes, pauled, having gained its natural form ; “woddds pila 
Boras parTadadcucn nH tpaywiia emMavcate, ined icye cyv feving Ova. ‘This 
might, at firft fight, feem to include his approbation of +e Cuorvs, 
as well as of all the other parts of Tragedy thenin ufe: but he him- 
felf exprefsly tells us én the very fame chapter, that he had no fuch 
meéaning, faying, that ‘* to enquire whether Tragedy be perfect in 
‘* its parts, either coniidered in itfelf, or with relation to the thea- 
“tre, was foreign to his prefent purpofe.” 3 jaiv ody imoxorny, 
did pee Eyes mony Tperyweta Tog ixevws, n 0d, avid Te asd” &vld xpevipntvov, xas tebe 
od Seatpee, @dr0¢ ddyore In the paffage, from which Horace has, in 
the verfes now before us, defcribed the office, and laid down the 
dutics of the Cnorvs, the paflage referred to by the learned Cri- 
tick, the words of Arittotle are not particularly favourable to the in- 
{titution, or much calculated to reeommend the ufe of it. For A- 
riftotle there informs us, ‘* that Sophocles alone of all the Grecian 
‘“‘ writers, made the Cuorus conducive to the progrefs of the fable : 
“ not only even Euripides being capable in this inftance ; but other 
“¢ writers, after the example of Agathon, introducing Odes as little 
** to the purpofe, as if they had borrowed whole fcenes from ano- 
* ther play. % Kas vay yeovy OF tve der vmonabeiy Trav vronpetwr. Kee pabpery 
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‘ On the whole therefore, whatever may be the merits, or ad- 
vantages of te Corus, I cannot think that the judgment of A- 
riftotle or Horace can be adduced in recommendation of it. As to 
the PROBABILITY given to the reprefentation, by the Cnorus interpof: 
ing and bearing a part in the action ; the Publick, who have lately 
feen a troop of fingers affembled on the ftage, as a Cuorws, dur- 
ing the whole reprefentations of Exrripa and Caracracus, are 
competent to decide for themfelves, how far fuch an expedient, 
gives a more frriking refemblance of human life, than the common uf- 
age of our Drama. As to its importance in a moral view, to cor- 
rect the evil impreflion of vicious fentiments, ‘iapured to the fpeak- 
ers; the ftory told, to enforce its ufe for this purpofe, conveys a 
proof of its inefficacy. To give due force to fentiments, as well as 
to dire¢t their proper tendency, depends on the fkill and addrefs of 
the Poet, independent of se Cuorvs. 

* Monfieur Dacier, as well asthe author of the above note, cen- 
fures the modern ftage for having rejected the Cnorus, and having 
loft thereby at deaf? half its probability, and its GREATEST ORNA- 
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30  Colman’s Tranflation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


MENT; fo that our Tragedy is dut @ very faint Joadow of the orn. 
Learned Criticks, however, do not, perhaps, confider, that if it be 
expedient to revive the Cuorws, all the other parts of the Anti- 
ent Tragedy muft be revived along with it. Ariftotle mentions | 
Musicx as one of the fix parts of ‘Tragedy, and Horace no fooner 
introduces the Cuorvs, but he proceeds to the Pipe and Lyne. 
If a Cuorvs be really neceflary, our Dramas, like thofe of the 
ancients, fhould be rendered wholly mufcal; the Dancers alfo wili 
then claim their place, and the pretenfions of Veftris and Noverre 
muft be admitted as clafical. Such a fpeétacle, if not more zatural 
than the modern, would at leaft be confiftent; but to introduce a 
groupe of /peffatorial aflors, SPEAKING in one part of the Drama, 
and sINGING in another, is as ftrange and incoherent a medley, and | 
full as wxclafical, as the dialogue and airs of the Beccar’s Opr- 
RA! 

With regard to the Tranflation, the moft fcrupulous at- | 


tention feems to be paid to'the fenfe of the original, while | 


the curiofa felicitas of Horace, appears, for the moft part, | 
not unfuccefsfully imitated. Mr. Colman has not been able 


to comprefs his ideas within the narrow boundaries of the / 
Latian Poet; but, without facrificing elegance and perfpi- : 
cuity, this was perhaps not to be done. From an extract | 


our Readers well judge for themfelves. As the inequalities | 
in the Tranflation are neither many, nor of high importance, 
any one part may be given as a {pecimen of the whole; we 
fhall therefore, without a ftudied fele€tion, prefent the Pub- 
lic with a few lines at the beginning of the work. 
¢ What if a Painter, in his art to fhine, 
A human head and horfe’s neck fhould join ; 
From various creatures put the limbs together, 
Cover’d with plumes, from ev’ry bird a feather ; 
And in a filthy tail the figure drop, S| 
A fith at bottom, a fair maid at top: 
Viewing a picture of this ftrange condition, 
Would you not laugh at fuch an exhibition ? 
Truft me, my Pifos, wild as this may feem, 
The volume fuch, where, like a fick-man’s dream, 10 
Iixtravagant conccits throughout prevail, 
Grofs and fantaftick, neither head nor tail. 
** Poets and Painters ever were allow’d 
** Some daring flight above the vulgar crowd.” 
‘True: we indulge them in that daring flight, 15 
And challenge in our turn an equal right; 
But not the foft and favage to combine, 
Serpents to doves, to tigers lambkins join. 
Oft works of promife large, and high attempt, 
Are piec’d and guarded, to efcape contempt, 20 
With here and there a remnant highly dreft, 
That glitters thro’ the gloom of all the reft. 
Ther 
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HP proved upon his original. 


Colman’s Tran/flation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


Then Dian’s grove and altar are the theme, 

Then thro’ rich meadows flows the filver ftream ; 

The River Rhine, perhaps, adorns the lines, ¢ 
Or the gay Rainbow in defeription thines. 

Thefe we allow have each their feveral grace ; 
But each and feveral now are out of place. 

A cyprefs you can draw; what then? you’re hir’d, 
And trom your art a fea-piece is it : 30 
A fhipwreck’d mariner, defpairing, faint, 
(The price paid down) you are ordain’d to paint. 
Why dwindle to a cruet from a tun? 

Simple be all you execute, and one! 

Lov’d fire! lov’d fons, well worthy fuch a fire! 
Moft bards are dupes to beauties they admire. 
Proud to be brief, for brevity muft pleafe, 

I grow obfcure ; the follower of eafe 

Wants nerve and foul; the lover of fublime 
Swells to bombatt; while he who dreads that crime, 
Too fearful of the whirlwind rifing round, 

A wretched reptile, creeps along the ground. 
The bard, ambitious fancies who difplays, 

And tortures one poor thought a thoufand ways, 
Heaps prodigies on prodigies ; in woods 
Pictures the dolphin, and the boar in floods ! 
Thus ev’n the fear of faults to faults betrays, 
Unlefs a mafter-hand ‘condu¢t the lays, 

An under workman, of th’ Amilian clafs, 
Shall mould the nails, and trace the hair in brafs, 
Bungling at laft; becaufe his narrow foul 
Wants room to comprehend a perfec? whale. 

To be this man, would I a work compofe, 

No more I’d wifh, than for a horrid nofe, 
With hair as black as jet, and eves as black as floes.’ S§ 
By the addition ‘* in his art to fhine,” (for there is no- 
thing fimilar to it in Horace) the Tranflator has contributed 
fomething of his own to the ridicule of the picture, and im- 


Horace only fays that we mutt 
laugh at the montftruous reprefentation he defcribes; but 
the idea which Mr. Colman has fuperadded, of the Painter’s 
imagining that he had produced fomething excellent, does 
certainly give additional ftrength and poignancy to the 
thought. It is befides more applicable to the vain Author, 
who expeéts fame from a work, 
* where, like a fick-man’s dream, 

Extravagant conceits throughout prevail, 

Grofs and fantaftick, neither head nor tail,” 
and confequently becomes a more appofite and perfeé illuf- 
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Having given that general charaéter of the work, whiclt 
we think it deferves, impartialiaty obliges us to fay, that Mr. 
Colman fometimes falls below even the epiftolary tone of his 
original ; that the ideas of Horace fometimes fuffer in the 
tranflation ; and that feveral marks of negligence are appa- 
rent, _ He thus tranflates, 

— * Cui leéta potenter erit res, 40 

Nec facundia deferet hunc, nec lucidus ordo.’ 

© He, who his fubjeét happily can chufe, 

Wins to his favour the benignant Mufe ; 

The aid of eloquence he ne’er fhall Jack, 

And order fhall difpofe and clear his track.’ 
The word * /ack”’ in the third line gives a vulgarity to the 
expreffion, which js difagreeable to the Reader, and debafes 
the original ideas Had Mr. Colman written in profe, to 
lack eloquence is a phrafe that he certainly would not have 
employed, unlefs with a view to ridicule or burlefque. 

* Qui nefcit verfus, tamen, audet fingere.’ 382 

* In Poetry -he boafts as little art, 

And yet in Poetry he dares take part.’ 
‘* In Poetry he dares take part,” is farely a very feeble 
tranilation of ‘* verfus audet fingere.” 

To make language lefs is an aukward, harfh, and we be- 
Jieve, a new manner of expreffing, to lower the file, and yet 
Mr. Colman has chofen to tranflate the 

‘ Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedeftri’ 95 
of Horace, in the following manner, 

‘ The tragick hero, plung’d in deep diftrefs, 

Sinks with his fate, and makes bis language lefs.’ 
But ‘* Ze/s unfortunately rhymed to difrefs.” In the lines 
that immediately follow, the Tranflator falls into a gram- 
matical error : , 

* Peleus and Telephus, poor, banifhed! each I 4d 

Drop their big fix-toot words, and founding fpeech, 

Or elfe what bofom in ¢4er grief takes part,’—— 


Here ‘* drop” and ‘* their,” as relative to ‘* each,” fhould 
have been drops, and dis. Inftead of ** each,’? we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Colman meant to have written doth, but, 
rhythmi gratia, each unluckily dropt from his pen, and he 
went on as if he had really executed his firft intention. We 
could dwell longer on this part of our article, but the tafk is 
difagreeable. Whatever we have faid will operate, we trutft, 
as it was intended: we hope it will prove an excitement tc 
a careful revifal of the work, that, upon a future publica- 


tion, it may appear {till more worthy of the public attention, 
and of the Author. 
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Ant. V. Thoughts on the Origin of Feudal Tenures, and Defcent of 
antient Peerag wes aM Sevleish Addrefied to ***,. By George 
Wallace, Kiq. Advocate. 4to 12s, deards. Edinburgh : : Printed 
for Strahan and Cadcil. 


HIS Author appears to have great candour, and to be 

fully convinced of the opinions which he delivers. It 

is the mark of a good citizen to {late freely his fentiments. 

If he is right the public will gain; and if he is wrong it can 

lofe nothing. With the fame fiberal {pirit we fhall offer an 
account of his work. 

He naturally introduces himfelf to his Reader by defcrib- 
ing the conftitution of the Scottith Parliament. But in this 
defcription, which ought tohave been very precifeand accurate, 
he is not only loofe but ill informed. He ventures to affirm, 
that * in ancient times, attendance in Parliament was ac- 
‘ counted a burden, not efteemed an honour.’ ‘This opi- 
nion, if we are not miftaken, he has adopted from his coun- 
tryman Dr. Robertfon, who exprefsly affirms, that * to at- 
‘ tend and to affift in the King’s great council, was not e- 
* fteemed a privilege, buta fervice*.’ If, however, we go 
back to the earlieft period i in the hiftory of the feudal ages, it 
°P ars demonftratively from the keennefs of the nobles to 

emble in Parliament and to uphold their rights, that they 
eouilidired this privilege or duty to ‘be an honour of the 
higheft kind. At the tame time, it is very true, that upon 
the decline of the feudal fyftem, when the Sovereign had 
grown to be oppreffive, the tenants in chief were averfe from 
performing any duty-as the price-ef their property. The af- 
fertion, therefore, of Mr: Wallace and Dr. Robertfon has a 
reference only to one period in the hiftory of fiefs; and to 
apply it, of confequence, to ancient times without limitation, 
is a capital miftake. For it is tocharacterife the feudal ages, 
not from the appearance of fiefs in their perfeé condition, 
but from their appearance in their ftate of diforder and con- 
fufion. 

The Author in conformity alfo to the opinions of Dr. Ro- 
bertfon, cives the following idea of the conttitution of the Scot- 
tifh Parliament. ‘ Every freeliolder or owner of lands held 
of the Sovereign in chief, was entitled, as well as bound, 
by the laws, and by the conftitution of the Parliament of 
‘ Scotland, to fit and to vote in that aflembly; and a dif- 
* tinétion was not antiently made between larce or valuable, 
‘ and little or inconfiderable eftates. Every freehold, {mall 
as well as great, undignified as well as dignified, both be- 





* Hiftory of Scotland, Book I. 
Exc. Rev. Vol. If. July 1783. - C © flowed 
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* ftowed a right, and impofed an obligation on its owner, to 
* attend in the general council of the nation.’ 

Jt is with furprize that we find a Scottifh lawyer, giving 
way to this ftrange doctrine. Itis by no means true, that 
every tenant in chief was a member of the Scottifh Parlia- 
ment. Norcan it be conceived without 2 manifeft abfur- 
dity, that no diftinGtion was made with regard to great and 
{mall eftates. Amidft the fubdivifions of property which 


were made of old by the Scottifh Sovereigns, we find that J 


the fixtieth part of a Knight’s fee might fiow from the crown 


to a tenant or vafial; and with refpect to the value of the | 


Knight's fee, it is ufually eftimated to be a twenty pound 
land. Now the vaffal who had only the fixtieth part of this 
property, muft have been very poor indeed! He was, not- 
withftanding, atenant in chief; and was therefore a mem- 
ber of the Scottifh Parliament, according to our Author. 
This is too ridiculous to be believed ; and upon this prin- 
ciple, it would follow, that every man ferving in the ranks 
of a feudal army who had an acre from the Crown, might 
go to Parliament to deliberate upon {tate affairs with the 
King and the nobles. We can inform this Author, that the 
conititution of the Scottifn Parliament was governed by 
very different maxims. Butitis not at prefent our province 
to enter upon that topic. 

It is unfortunate in an Author when he begins his work 
with improper doctrines. for they involve him in perpe- 


tual miftakes. As Mr Wallace proceeds with his account| 


of the Scottifh Parliament, he holds out the fingular affirma- 
tion that * the barons arid the freeholders, it is univerfally 
‘ allowed, were merely commoners.’ We muft confefs that 


this ftrong aflertion appears to us ina ftrange light. This) 


tenet inflead of being univerfally allowed, cannot be thought 
of without wonder. ‘There is nothing in hiftory more clear, 


than thata Baron was a tenant in capite by Knight fervice. | 
The word, therefore, was of a generic kind. It compre-| 
hended the noble as well as the commoner ; for the former as | 
well as the latter was the vailaliof the crown. The one) 
was a great Baron ; the other was a leffer Baron. Even the’! 


diftinétion of the creater and the lefler Barons, which is fo 


common in the hiftory of Scotland, ought to have preferved | 


our Author from this. error. 


After having made fome remarks upon the Parliament of| 
Scotland, the Author proceeds to confider territorial ho-} 
nours, his is the profeffed ate of his fecond book. 


He firit inguires into the origin of the authority annexed to 
property in lands. But on this head he éxhibits only hy- 
pothetical tenets. the goes not into the hiflory of antient 
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nations ; and as he records no fa¢ts to authenticate his rea- 
fonings, they are feeble and of little confequence. He next 
endeavours to inveftigate the origin of tenures, and to fix 
their antiquity in Scotland. Thefe topics are doubtlefs ob- 
fcure ; and their difficulty is fome apology for the lamencfs 
ofour Author. Butashe had many able guides to direét 
him upon every fubje& of feudality, itis our opinion that 
he might, in this portion of his work, have difplaved great- 


‘Meradvantages As his progrefs in philofophy is flender, he 


wean a eae 


Lit 


might have exhibited fome parade, at leaft, of learning. 
Du Cange, Mr. Selden, Sir Henry Speiman, Muratori, 
Abbé Mably, anda multitude of writers were at hand to 
have fupplied him with materials. He has not, however, 
chofen to dig into their works; and he has forgot equally to 
attend to the laws and inftitutions of the barbarous tribes 
who overturned the empire of Rome. 

Havang fubmitted to his Reader a train of obfervations on 
territorial honours, in which he obtains not always our af- 
fent, the Author lays down his doétrines concerning per- 
fonal honours. He contends, that in countries governed 
like Scotland, by the feudal law, nobility defcendible to 
heirs would not foon be difannexed from fiefs. He endea- 
vours to enumerate the caufes which retarded the introduc- 
tion of perfonal dignities into Scotland. He tries to efta- 
blifh the idea, that noble honours, difconneéted with fiefs, 
were probably introduced into Scotland about the time of 
James I. Hecontends, that before the year 1587, perfonal 
honours were not peerages ; and he inquires into the defcent 
of perfonal honours previous to that period. Thefe parti- 
culars engage his attention in his third book. 

In his fourth book, the Author treats exprefsly of peer- 
ages; and itis the chief objeé&t of his performance to ef- 
tablifh the notion, that the rules which regulate the defcent 


} of territorial honours, and of pecrages, are very different, 
‘} and that they have often been confounded by the precipita- 
} tion of judges. There may be fome foundation for his dif- 


tin&tion ; but he does not, in our apprehenfion, eftablifh 
completely his point; and we are not fure, but the differ- 
ence to which he aljudes, is chietly verbal and elulorv. 

_In his fifth and laft book, he produces additional obferva- 
tions to confirm the theory he holds out for adoption ; and 
to his performance he has annexed extraéts from books and 


phiftorical monuments, under the title of proofs and illuf- 
‘} trations. 


It is not to be controverted, that the Author, in the 
courfe of his performance, has advanced feveral pertinent 
and ufeful remarks; and his manner, it muft be allowed, is 
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polite and unaffected. But from the obfervations we have 
already made, it will appear to our Readers, that he has 
negleéted to itudy the more eminent writers who have can- 
vafied the nature and progreflion of fiefs ; and we fhall not be 
contradiéted, when we affirm, that he is more difpofed to 
fpeculate, than to collec facts. Upon themes, however, of 
hiftory, no Author can be highly inftructive or ufeful, but 
by going deeply into circumftances and events, and by at- 
tending to, and charatterizing, the fpirit of the different 
ages or periods to which he refers. 

But that our Readers may be able to form a judgment for 
themfelves of the prefent work, we fhall lay before them 
what the Author has advanced concerning the origin of the 


authority annexed to property in lands, 

* In ancient times, that country* was wholly unenclofed, and 
its inhabitants were extremely barbarous. Their conceptions ot 
property, a tranfitory relation which has been afcertained by ex- 
perience to be involved in nice diftinctions, and in juridical fubtil- 
ties, were confufed and dull; and their moveables, confifting 
mottly of cattle reared by Nature on bleak mountains, and rang- 
ing at liberty in the open heaths, like their hares and their groute, 
tempted continually to depredation. ‘Their ideas of juftice, and 
their fentiments of humanity, infected by the wildnefs and the fe- 
rocity amidit which they were generated, were confined in their 
objects, as well as languid in themfelves: And government and 
laws, by which order, and perhaps morality, are promoted in {fo- 
ciety, not having attained among them, either from apparent utili- 
ty, or from long eftablifhment, the reverence and the vigour, with- 
out which their influence in reftraining violence, and in maintain- 
ing right, muttever be limited and teeble, private perfons were 
necefhtated to form among themfelves leagues for obtaining, by 
their own arms, that protection which the magiftrate could not en- 
fure to them againft rapine and invafion, Hence thofe affociations, 
which, under different denominations, are very generally found in 
uncivilized nations, and which, in the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land, till fubfift under the name of Clans. 

* The connections on which thefe confederacies were erected 
could not be entirely arbitrary. Inititutions, not founded in na- 
ture, want folidity ; and fabrics built on an unftable foundation 
cannot be durable. It was chiefly in the full enjoyment of their 
property, that thofe who affociated propofed by confederation to 

e maintained ; a circumftance which immediately fuggefts a prin- 
ciple adapted to form a bafis of their union. A man to whom lands 
helong is deeply interefted in protecting thofe who occupy them. 
His tenants mutt be difabled to pay their rent; and he cannot juftly 
demand it, unlefs their potizifion be undiiturbed. Their houfes, 
their cattle, their crops, their labours, all mutt be fafe ; and his 
fecurity is not a matter indiflerent to them. Their farms are not 
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only derived from his confent, but held under engagements con- 
tracted tohim: It is always convenient for them to participate of 
his favour: ‘They cannot reafonably expect aid, unlefs they be 
willing, on their part, tolend it: And none of them, in his fepa- 
rate capacity, can poflefs the ftrength, or excite the awe, which 
may refult from their combined efforts. The relation, therefore, 
created between the owner of an eitate, and thofe who pollefs it, 
binds them rec: iprocally to each other; and among an untamed 
fierce people, an affociation, originating in neceflity, came natural: 
ly to be formed on this relation between them tor their mutual 
fafety. 

* No mihtary power can attain its utmott poflible force, or make 
the greateft poffible impreflion upon its enemy, unlefs its operations 
proceed on one regular confiftent plan, executed by the united ex- 
ertions of all the individuals em loyed to perform each detached 
part. Its various members mutt compofe only one body, which 
muft be actuated by one foul: Its condué mutt be dirested ‘by one 
underftanding : One will muft determine its movements: Every 
limb muft co-operate in making them: Otherwife, the advantages 
attainable from a complete junction of their-;whole vigour will not 
be gaincd; and they may, from ignorance, either obftruct the ge- 
neral defign, or even, in different quarters, counteract each other’s 
endeavours to forward it. The authority, therefore, by which 
troops, whether infepalsir, or regular, are commanded, admits not 
of divifion; but, amidit the gradation required among them, one 
univerfal fuperior, whofe orders fhould be implicitly obeyed, mutt 
be acknowledged in every body which pretends to be deemed an 
army. 

* Among the different poffeflors of any grounds, the perfon who 
would commonly be allowed, on a competition, to have a preferable 
pretenfion to the fupreme command, 3 is the proprietor to whom the 
lands belong. It is not to be expected that the reft, holding them- 
felves nearly on a level with each other, fhould fubmit without re- 
fiftance or difdain to an equal; but in their Lord they recognize 
one greatly elevated above them by fortune, to whom it will not 
offend their pride to act in a fubordinate {phere. Their thoughts, 
naturally conveyed to his caftle, are concentrated there ; and, even 
on a free election, the general voice would readily confer that dit- 
tinction fpontaneoufly upon him. 

* The vicinity of the dwellings of thofe who refide in an eftate, 
permits thein to be afiembled, occafionally, on fhort notice; and 
the purpote, for which they are fuppofed here to erect themfelves 
into a militia, requires not that they be conftantly in arms ; a {er- 
vitude hardly compatible with either their rural “labours, or their 
other bufinefs: But they muft always be ready, at the found of tne 
flurhorn*, and at fight of the fiery crofs+, to march in array, even 





‘ * The parole by which clans were diflinguifhed in Scotland, 
— on alarms, were fummoned by their cheifs to the field. Sir 
G. Mackenzie of Heraldry, ch. 33. Piticottie, p. 213. 
‘ + The fignal by which alarms were given, and clans were con- 
voked on them, 
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to their frontiers, in defence of their territories, of their adherents, 
or of their goods. The power, therefore, lodged in their com- 
mander, mutt neceflarily laft as long as the connectior. on which it 
is originally founded {ubiifts between him and them, or as he re- 
mains proprietor of the grounds, and they continue to refide in 
them. 

‘ In that power, my Lord, your Lordthip will difcover an autho- 
rity annexed, in the natural courfe of things, to lands; and a civil 
jurifdiction, as well as a military command, may be fuppofed, with- 
out any improbability, to have been derived from them to their 
owners, in fome cafes. Dominion, it is commonly faid, follows 

roperty, which fupplies the means of conferring favours, of fhew- 
ing kindnefs, of creating attachments, of cultivating friend{hips, of 
infpiring refpect, of raifing expectations, ot purchaling tools, of ex- 
citing apprehenfion, and of difcomfiting or intimidating oppolition. 
Poverty and dependence are ufually accompanied with bathtulnefs 
and with timidity: Grandeur and wealth are arrogant, and even 
imperious : And few people have refolution to defpife the frowns, 
or to refift the dictates of fuperjors, with whom they find themfelves 
difabled tocontend. In thofe wilds of Scotland, whofe prefent con- 
dition approaches neareft to the favage rudenefs of pages tenants 
and cottagers, ignorant of the means of obtaining redreis of their 
wrongs, or unable to defray the expence of actions at law, are fre- 
quently obliged, even in our days, to bear, ina mournful filence, 
reat infolence and much oppretffion. Diftrefled as, in ancient times, 
Gaselos were there by penury, they were neceflitated to fubmir, 
without murmuring, esl ob any powers which perfonages, on 
whofe caprice their tranquillity and their fubtiftence depended, were 
pleafed to afflume. Metiages which would be fent them, requefting 
payment of the rent ftipulated at taking their farms, at firft perhaps 
exprefied in civil terms, would quickly be converted, on a refufal, 
orona delay, into ftern orders, which durit not be difobeyed. 
Hence the owners of lands might, and probably did, acquire by ac- 
quiefcence and by cuftom, aright to pronounce, either by them- 
felves or by deputies, decrees for performance of the obligations 
contracted by thofeto whom their grounds were let: And tumilar 
caufes would gradually draw to them a power of judging in other 
matters. Perfons who had any demands on their neighbours, or 
who had been injured by them, would naturally communicate the 
bufinefs to their landlord, on whom a clofe conneétion entitled them 
torely for protection, and of whofe mightinefs they knew that the 
ideas formed by their adverfaries, as well as by themfelves, were 
exceedingly lofty. This potentate, before taking his refolution, 
would of courfe iend for thofe againft whom a complaint had been 
directed, and would enquire into the affair, In cates in which im- 
portant facts could not eafily be adjuited, both partics would be 
confronted in his prefence ; and his decilion, pronounced on exa- 
minidg the matter, would import a command not to be difputed by 
either. A landholder would thereby be exhibited to thofe who oc- 
cupied his eftate, invefted with a double character, of their judge in 
peace, as well as of their leader in war; each derived from the cir- 
cumftances in which afuirs were then placed: Parties would be lifted 
before 
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before him ; their claims would be difcuffed ; judgments would be 
iven by him; and his tentences would be executed. 

¢ The haughty appeliative, Master, is the correlative term full 
ufed for LANpLoR», even in the judicial proceedings of Scotland; 
a {trong pruof of the fevere defpotifm exercifed there, in ancient 
times, over thofe ufeful citizens, the labourers of the ground. The 
awe with which his perfon was regarded by them, co-operating with 
attection and with habit, enfured trom his tenants an indiicriminate 
obedience almoft ro any mandates iflued by him; and his depen- 
dents would not probably be either difpofed to examine his com- 
mands with accuracy, or able to diftinguifh cafes with nicety. Ne- 
verthelefs, amiditan authority, which, on its original bottom, a- 
mong arough people, in a tumultuous ttate, might long be dubious 
and vacillant, a httle difcernment would foon fuggett that he ought 
not, prefuming on their fervility, to act entirely without caution, 
but that it would be prudent, if poflible, to acquire for his judg- 
ments that weight which general approbation fhould add to them. 
To his deliberations, therefore,. before determining himfelf, he would 
naturally hold counlel-with a refpectable number of his clan: His 
decrees, after having confulted them, it would be indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary to conform to their opinion: Sentences, founded in verdicts 
returned by the neighbours and the equals of thofe againft whoin 
they had been given, would thence derive much folidity; And _ re- 
fiftance would never be made to their execution, unleis, perhaps, 
either their extreme oppretlivenefs exciting a general alarm, or their 
revolting novelty fhocking eftablifhed modes, flould impel infiam- 
ed {pirits to fudden mutiny. 

* An authority, which retts folely on the prefumptuous confidence 
of him who aflumes, and on the voluntary fubmiflion of thofe who 
appeal to it, cannot well attain pertect ftability, or even poflefs an 
indifputable title to the appellation of jurifdi¢tion, till it either be 
exprefsly recognized for legitimate by that fovereign power, whote 
act can directly beftow a conttitutional exiftence upon it; or be ta- 
citly confirmed by age, a reverend quality, which, intpiring an im- 
mediate perception of the great durablenefs of ancient objects, ex- 
cites an impretlion, as if, by length of time, they had acquired an 
immutability, and diffufes over them a venerablenefs that caufes 
them in fome fort to feem facred. The jurifdi¢tion incident to 
property, would, therefore, be at firit indeterminate in extent, 
as well as irregular in exercife; but, being fufceptibie both of re- 
gularity and of precifion, would be defined by degrees, and come at 
laft to be fettled with firmnefs. During many centuries after the 
Pictifh empire had been fubjugated by Kenneth Macalpin, even one 
fupreme legiilature was not univerfally acknowledged, or not firm- 
ly ettablifhed, in Scotland: The interior authorities, the judicative 
and the executive, more impotent than the legiflative, could fcar- 
cely reach all over the kingdom: The country was rather tubdivide 
ed into a vaft number of {mall ftates, not eafily acceffible either ro 
the general declarations, or to the particular interpofitions of na- 
tional equity. ‘The only force then kept on foot was the wndilci- 
plined militia, which has been defcribed, but which was little ac- 
quainted with any officer fuperior to its Lord, or was not uled to 
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receive orders from another; and a few words uttered in a grave 
tone by a diftant court, compofed of ordinary men diftinguiflied by 
fantaftic robes, and encircled with official pageantry, to ftrike 2 
confounding amazement on beholders, which, under regular poli- 
ties, are able to terminate any controverted matter, were not always 
heard then with profound deference. A perfon refembling a ma- 
giftrate was already found in every eitate; and it is cenerally arree- 
able, as well as convenicnt, efpecially for people whote refidence 
is fixed ata diftance from the capital feats of public juttice, to fue tor 
it, if obtainable, in a tribunal neither overloaded with bufinefs, nor 
far from their homes, from which a decilion may be expected at 
little expence and ina {hort time. Adminitftration was unable, with- 

ut his permiffion, to execute its ordinances within his domains, 
otherwite than by engaging a potent neighbour'to carry fword and 
defolation into his territories, “and, in confequence, by increafing 
thofe diforders which wife politicians are ever ftudious to prevent. 
Government, therefore, fenfible of its imbecility, was obliged, by 
delegating in a formal manner fome portion of its judicative power 
to the proprietors of lands, to bettow legality as well as exattnefs 
on the jurifdiction ufurped by them.’ 

With regard to compofition the Author is by no means 
defective. His languace is eafy and flowing; and as we are 
told that the fludy of the Scottifh law has a tendency to 
vitiate the tafte of the pleaders before the Court of Seffion, 
he deferves on this head very confiderable praife. The na- 
ture too, of his topics did not lead to rhetorical flowers; yet 
itis very clear, that in general, he is not only perfpicuous, 


but even elegant. 





Art. VI. Thirty Letters on various Subjefs. Small 8vo. 2 vols. 
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HIS publication has afforded us much entertainment. 

Its originality, and the variety of matter it contains, 
cannot fail to enfure a favourable reception. We mean not 
however to fay that the Author, when he fteps afide from 
the beaten track, does always difcover a better and more di- 
rect road, or that the object of his purfuit is always of im- 
portance: but we will venture to affirm that the Reader who 
perufes thefe volumes without being entertained, muft be 
extremely faftidious, and that he muft have a fuperior de- 
gree of information and difcerament, if the perufal does not 
add fomething to his ftock of know ledge. In the firft 
Letter the Author unfolds his purpofe; by the infertion of 
it the pdblic will learn what they are to ‘expect from the 
work. 

* Since you requeft that our correfpondence fhould be out of the 
beaten track, be it fo. My retirement from the world will natu- 
rally give an air of peculiarity to my fentiments, which perhaps 
nav 
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may entertain where it does not convince. In juftice to myfelf, let 
me obierve, that truth fometimes does not firike us without the al- 
fittance of cuitom; but fo great is the force of cuftom, that, unal- 
fitted by truth, it has worked the greatett miracles. Need I bring 
for proof the quantity of nonfente in all the arts, fciences, and even 
religion itfelf, which it has fanctified? As poilibly in the courfe ot 
my letters to you I may attack fome received doctrines on each of 
thefe fubjects, let not what I advance be inttantly rejected, becaute 
contrary to an opinion founded on prejudice; but, as much as pol- 
fible, diveft yourtclf of the partiality acquired by habit, and if at 
lait you fhould not agree with me, 1 fhall fu‘pect my tenuments to 
be peculiar and not juit. 

‘Tho’ truth may want the ailiflance of ufe before we fecl its 
force, yet when it is really telt, we deteit what cultom only made 
uslike. The difficulty is to procure for truth a fair examination. 
The multicude is always againit it. ‘The firil diicovery in any thing 
is confidered as an encroachment upon property, a property become 
jacred by poflefhon. Ditcoverers are accordingly treated as erimi- 
nals, and muft have good luck to eicape execution. 

‘I mean not to rank myteli with fuch bold adventurers; I any 
neither ambitious of the honour, or the danger, ot enlightening the 
world, but, if I can foften prejudices which | cannot remove—it [ 
ean loofen the fetters of cuftom where I cannot altogether unbind 
them, and engage you to think tor yourleli—my end will be an- 
{wered, and my trouble fully repaid. 

Adieu! &c.’ 

Such is the obje&t the Author has in view. ‘The follow- 
ing are the fubje€ts on which he has exerciled his pen; On 
the force of cuftom, riches, cards, and duelling, languages, 
judging by the perceptions of others, painting, temporary 
tafte, mufical expreffion, the parenthefis and anticipation, 
catches, the Englifh language, Homet’s fcale of heroes, the 
different manners of reading, Shakefpeare, writing-hand, the 
want of accurate views, the analogy of the arts, bad affocia- 
tion, Quarles, petition of to and the, felf-producticn, ob- 
{tructions in the way of fame, alliteration and literation, 
common fuperftitions, and wrong reprefentations of the 
folar fyftem. 

In thefe Letters, or loofe Effays, the Reader is not to ex- 
pect learned difquifition, or profound inveftigation. ‘Theie, 
the Author has neither promifed, nor attempted—** g regu- 
lar differtation, fays he, is above me”: but he will meet 
with much good fenfe, confiderable fazacity and ditcern- 
ment, a lively and agreeable manner, no dogmatical aflump- 
tion, ideas which are not common, yet, for the moit pari, 
jutt, and very little of the crambe bis coftum of Authors. 
What he fays of riches, cards and duelling. (Letter 2d) 
may be produced as a f{pecimen of the work. 

* Riches, cards, and duelling, have been conftartly abufed, 
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written, and preached againit; and yet men will ftiil hoard, play, 
and fight. Why fhould they? All univerfal paifions we may fairly 
pronounce to be natural, and fhould be treated with re{pect. The 
gratification of our pailions are our greateit pleafures, and he that 
has moft gratifications is of courfe the happieft man. This, as a 
general aflertion, is true, and it is true alfoin particulars, provided 
we pay no more for pleafure than 1t is worth, 

* Every man fhould endeavour to be rich. He that has money may 
pofiefs every thing that is transferable—this is a fufficient induce- 
ment to procure it. Nay, if he potletls nothing but his money, if he 
confiders it as the end, as well as the means, itis {till right to be rich: 
tor, knowing that he hes i it in his power to procure every thing, he is 
as well fatisfied as if the thing itfelf wasin his pofletlion. ‘This is the 
true fource of the mifer’s pleafure; anda great pleaiure it is! A 
moral philofopher may tell him, ** that man does not live for him- 
felf alone, and that he hurts the community by withholding what 
would be of ufe to it”—this he thinks to be weak reafoning. The 
fneers of wits fignify as little; for he knaws they would be glad to 
be rich if they could. He feels that the pleafure ariling from the 
poffefon of riches, whether ufed or not, is too great to be given up 
tor all the wit, or even the flrongeft arguments that can be brought 
againtt it. 

‘It feems to be agreed, that card-playing proceeds entirely from 
avarice—tho’ this may fometimes be the motive, yet it may with 
more probability be derived from other, and more general prin- 
ciples. 

‘ The mind of man naturaliy requires employment, and that em- 
ployment is moft agreeable, which engages, without fatiguing the 
attention. There is nothing for this purpofe of fuch univerfal attrac- 
tion as cards. The fine arts and belles lettres can only be enjoyed by 
thofe who have a genius for them—other ftudies and amutements 
have their particular charm, but cards are the univerfal amufement 
in every country wherethey are known. The alternate changes in 
the play, the hope upon the taking up anew hand, and the triumph 
of getting a game, made more compleat from the fear of loling it, 
keep the mind in a perpetual agitation, which is found by expe- 
rience to be too agreeable to be quitted for any other confideration. 
The itake played for is a quickener of thefe fenfations, but not the 
caufe. Children who play for nothing feel what I have been de- 
feribing perhaps in a more exquifite degree than he who engages for 
thoufands. A ftate of inaétion is of all others the mott dreadful! and 
it is to avoid this inaction that we feek employment, though at the 
expence of health, temper, and fortune. This fubject is finely 
touched by Abbe du Bos, in his reflexions upon poetry, &c. indeed 
he carries it fo far as to fay, that the pieature arifing from an extra- 
ordinary agitation of the mind, is frequently fo great as to flifle hu- 
manity } and from hence arifes the entertainment of the common 
people at executions, and of the better fort at tragedies. Tho’ 
this lait inftance he may be miftaken ; yet, the delight we Sort i In 
reading the actions of a hero may be referred to this caufe. The 
moralitt cenfures the tafte of thofe who can be pleafed with the ac- 
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prove the actions, but the relation of them caufes that agitation of 
the mind which we find to be pleafant. The reign of Henry the 
feventh, tho’ of the greateft confequence to this nation, does not 
intereft us like the contentions of York and Lancatter by which the 
kingdom was ruined.—lIt is in vain that we are told that fcenes of 
war and blovdihed can give no pleaiure to a good mind, and that 
the true hero is he who cultivates the arts of peace, he by whom men 
are benefited not he by whom they are deitroyed—it is to no purpofe 
—we tleep over the actions of quiet goodnefs, while aipiring, de- 
itroying greatneis, claims and commands our attention. 

‘ Dueiling has in many countries a law againtt it—but can never 
be prevented. ‘The law can inflict no greater penalty for any breach 
of it than death; which the duellitt. contemns.—There are alio 
fome cales of injury which the law connot prevent, nor punith 
when committec—theie mutt be redrefled by the man who tuffers, 
and by him o#ly. He is prompted to do this by fomething antece- 
dent, and fuperior to all law, and by a detire as eager as hunger or 
luft; fo that it 1s as eafy for law to prevent or reftrain the two latter 
asthe former. Very luckily for 0s, occafions tor the gratifications 
of this patiion occur but feldom: and tho’ a man may be retrained 
from a auei by perional tear, which is its only countera¢tor, there 
are very few initances, perhaps none, of its being prevented by 
confidering it as a breach of the law. In the beginning of the lait 
century duels were fo frequent, particularly in France, as to occas 
fion a ievere edict to prevent them—indeed by their frequency, they 
were by degrees improved into combats of two, three, and fome- 
times more of atide.—In thofe days a French nobleman was mak- 
ing up his party to decide a quarrel with another man of equal rank, 
it came to the King’s ears, who tent to him one of the mott riting 
men at court, with a command to defift, afluring him of the ftrict 
execution of the edi¢t in cafe of difobedience.—Every one knows 
the attachment.of the French to their fovereign, but yet it proved 
weak when fet againft this all-powerful paiion. The nobleman not 
only refuicd to obey the king, but actually engaged the metlenger 
to be one of his party. 

‘ {he above ieem to be the principal reafons why riches, cards, 
and duelling have fo deep a root inthe mind of man—but there are 
others which come in aid. The defire of iuperiority is of atielf al- 
mott fufhcient to produce this great effect. 

The nature. of our publication will not permit us to no- 
tice particularly the variety of matter treated of by this pleaf- 
ing writer, neither indeed is it neceflary. A few mifcella- 
neous remarks on detached paflages will be fufficient, and 
more congenial with the fpirit of the work. In Letter sth 
he approves of the extravagant colouring of the fublime or 
ideal painters, becaufe, as * they painted for churches, where 
diftance from the eye, and a bad light, required an over- 
charged colouring, they acted with judgment and propriety 
in flepping ‘* beyond the modefty of nature.” The apology 
is certainly a good one, if the fact were that, by this extra- 
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vagance of colouring, the objeéts appeared to the eye juft 
and beautiful imitations of nature at the diftance they were 
meant to be viewed: but we will venture to fay, from expe- 
rience, that this is far from being generally the cafe. We, 
on the contrary, have feen many paintings of this kind, 

where the extravagant or unnatural colouring, not only took 
from the fidelity of imitation, when viewed at the intended 
diftance, but even rendered the objects themfelves obfcure 
andindiftinét. Sir J. Reynolds, in his notes on Fretnoy, 
has defended the zdea/ painters on very different principles, 
but his reafons appear to us by no means fatisfactory *. In 
Letter 11, are many pertinent remarks on the Englifh lan- 
guage. Various improprieties and foleci{ms are noticed, 

which have been introduced not only into our colloquial, 

but even into our written language, by the refidence of 
Authors and perfons of rank in London, where fuch impro- 
prictics are prevalent. 

‘The Londoa diale¢t,’ fays this lively effayift, ‘ is the caufe of 
many improprieties, which 1, if they were only ufed in converfation, 
would not much fignify ; but as they have begun to make part of 
our written language, they deferve fome animadverfion. To men- 
tiona few. The cuftom among the common people of adding an 
s to many words, has, I belicve, occafioned its being fixed to 
fome, by writers of rank, who on account of their refidence iu 
London did not perceive the impropriety. They fpeak, and write, 
chickens —coals—acquaintances—afifiances, &c. Chicken is itfelt the 
plural of chick, as oven is of ox, kine (cowen) is of cow, and many 
others, Coal, acquaintance, being aggregate nouns, admit of no 
piural termination, nor does afffiance. It I were to fay a bag ot 
ihots, or fands, the impropriety would be inftantly perceived ; ‘and 
yet one ts full as good Englifh as the other.’ 

‘A certain Author of great credit,”” he fubjoins, ‘* who 
‘* has taken a ftri€t, nay a verbal review of the Englifh lan- 
‘‘ouage, ufes them as often as they occur.” A long refi- 
dence in London has introduced other inaccuracies into the 
writings of the Author here alluded to, befides thote 08 
mentioned. We have one at prefent in our eye, which ap- 
pears, amidft others of a like kind, in his laft work. ey 
** have heard of an idiot,” fays he, ‘* who ufed to revenge 
** his vexations by laying all night upon the bridge.t”” Be- 
fides the folecifm /ay:ng, there is another inaccuracy in the 
above fentence. What br idge does the learned Author 
swean by ** The bridge?’ We doubt not his being able to in- 
form ws, but itisa fecret he has not hitherto communicated 
to his Readers. Thefe may perhaps be confidered as unim- 
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portant matters, but even the petty errors of the great in 
every department, are of confequence. Our Effayift goes on, 

* The London phraseology has alfo been too hard for Englifh. 
I got me up—be fets him down*—I got no fleep—I Slept none 
—iuch a thing 1s @ doing—a going—a coming—live lobtters 
—live cattle—I will call of you—do not tell o# it. All thefe 
are writ without fcruple. Our modern comedies, and the London 
news-papers, abound fo much in this language, that they are fearce 
intelligible to one who has never been in thecapital. Nay in books 
for the ufe of fchools, the London dialect is fo predominant, that ma- 
ny of the fentences are not to be underttood by a country boy, and 
impoflible to be rendered into Latin even by thofe who underitand 
them. ‘* I will go and fetch a walk inthe Green Park”—** I will 
go get me my dinnner,” and fuch jargon is perpetually occurring.’ 

We the more readily fubfcribe to the fufpicions of the 
Author, expreffed in the following paflage, as, from feveral 
circumftances, we have long had the fame fufpicions. 

‘I greatly fufpect,’ fays he, * the fo much commended draughts 
in Anfon’s voyage to be nothing but outlines filled up at random ; 
and more than fufpect, that many defigns in a late publication ot 
this fort, are mere inventions at home.’ 

It is generally thought that mufic has great power in ex- 
citing or quieting the paffions. If it aéts at all in this way, 
we imagine it is in a very inconfiderable degree. In his 17th 
Letter, this agreeable writer has combated the received opi- 
nion we think with great fuccefs. 

* What paffion cannot mufic raife or quell? fays Dryden, or Pope, 
I forget which: and the fame thought is fo often expreffed by 
other poets, and fo generally adopted by all authors upon this 
fubject, that it would be a bold attempt to contradict it, were there 
not an immediate appeal to general feeling, which I hope is fuperior 
to all authority. ‘Thus fupported then, I afk in my turn—** What 
paffion can mufic raife or quell?” Who ever felt himfelf affected, 
otherwife than with pleafure, at thofe trains which are fuppofed to 
infpire grief—rage—jov—or pity ? and this, ina degree, equal to 
the goodnefs of the compofition and performance. ‘he effect of 
mute, in this initance, is juft the fame as of poetry. We attend— 
are pleafed—delighted—tranfported—and when the heart can bear 
no more, ** glow, tremble, and weep.”” All thefe are but different 
degrees of pure plea/ure. When a poet or mulician has produced 
this latt effect, he has attained the utmott in the power of poetry or 
mutic. ‘Tears being a general expreffion of grief, pain, and pity; 
and mufic, when in its perfection, producing them, has occattoned 
the miftake, of its raifing the paffions of grief, &c. But tears, in 
fact, are nothing but the mechanical effect of every ftrong attection 
of the heart, and produced by all the paffions; even joy and rage. 
Itis this effect, wad the pleafurable fenfation together, which Otan 
(whether ancient or modern I care not) calls the “ jov of erief.” 
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——lIt is this effet, when produced by fome grand image, which 
Dr. Blair, his Critic, ftyles the ‘* fublime pathetic.” 

In Letter 26th, ‘* Obitructions in the way of fame,” he 
thus deplores the fate of neglected and unrewarded genius. 

* The greateft part ot thofe who feem to have been born to make 
mankind happy, were themfelves miferable. A melancholy cata- 
logue might be made of thefe. If we know any thing of Homer, 
it is, that heran about ballad-finging. Poor, unhappy, half-ftarved 
Cervantes, Caméens, Butler, Fielding! Does it not grieve you to 
be told that the author of Tom Jones lies in the factory’s burying- 

round at Lifbon, undiftinguithed, unregarded—not a ftone to mark 
the place! And would it not raife our indignation to behold ftately 
monuments erected for thofe whofe names were never heard of, un- 
til they appeared in their epitaph ? were they not confidered ra- 
theras monuments of the fculptor’s art, than as preferving the me- 
mory of the perfons whofe duit they fo pompoufly cover.’ 

We could with pleafure dwell longer on the prefent ar- 
ticle, but we muft bid adieu,to this fprightly and intelligent 
writer, with returning him our thanks for raifing our old 
acquaintance Quarles from the dead. He has extracted a 
confiderable portion of precious metal from the drofs of that 
fantaftical and unequal poet. Asafpecimen, we fhall con- 
clude with an extraét from the laft Letter. 

‘I have, like a prudent caterer, referved the beft thing for the 
laft. It is the twelfth emblem of the third book. The fubje& of 
the print is a figure trying to efeape from the Divine vengeance 
which is purfuing in thunders: the motto——O that thou wouldf 
ide me in the grave, that thou wouldfi keep me in fecret until thy wrath 
be pafi! Upon this hint he has produced the following excellent 
poem. 





Ah! whither fhall I fly ? what path untrod 
Shall I feek out to *fcape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of my angry God ? 


Where fhall I fojourn? what kind fea will hide 
My head from thunder? where fhall I abide, 
Until his flames be quench’d or taid afide ? 


What, if my feet fhould take their hafty flight, 
And feek protection in the fhades of night ? 
Alas! no thades can blind the God of light. 


What, if my foul fhould take the wings of day, 
And find fome defert ? if the {pring away 
The wings of vengeance clip as faft as they. 


What, if fome folid rock fhould entertain 
My frighted foul? can folid rocks reftrain 
'The ftroke of Juftice and not cleave in twain ? 


Nor fea, nor fhade, nor fhield, nor rock, nor cave, 


Nor filent deferts, nor the fullen grave, 
Where flame-ey’d fury means to {mite, can fave. 
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Tis vain to flee ; till gentle mercy fhew 

Her better eye; the farther off we go, 

‘The fwing ot Juftice deals the mightier blow. 
Th’ ingenuous child, corrected, doth not flie 
His angry mother’s hand, but clings more nigh, 
And quenches with his tears her flaming eye. 


Great God! there is no fafety here below ; 


Thou art my fortrefs, thou that feem’ft my foe, 
Tis thou that ftrik’{t the ftroke, mutt guard the blow.’ 


ai 


Art. VII. Elemeats of Hebrewy Grammar, To which is prefixed, 
a Diflertation on the two Modes of Reading with or without the 
Points. By Charles Wilion, Proteflor of Hebrew in the 
Univerfity of St. Andrews. 4s. fewed. Cadell and Elmfley. 


HE ingenious labours of Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Richardfon had proved with what fuccefs the princi- 
ples of Eaftern Languages might be publifhed in Englifh, 
when Mr, Wilfon, rightly concluding that the Hebrew 
ought not to be excluded from the fame advantage which 
had attended the Perfian and Arabic, refolved to write a 
Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue in the native Language of 
his country. 

Profeffor Wilfon has the honour of being the firft teacher 
of Hebrew in Scotland, who, in oppofition to common pre- 
judices, has publifhed a Hebrew Grammar without points 
and accents; and he has fhewn by the moft convincing ar- 
guments, that thefe appendages are altogether unneceflary, 
and only ferve to embarrafs the ftudent. Upon the fimple 
plan which he has adopted, the knowledge of the Hebrew 
may be acquired in a fhorter time, than by any other Gram- 
mar with which we are acquainted. After avery fenfible 
preface, in which the Author endeavours to remove thofe 
obftruétions, which have hitherto perplexed and difcouraged 
the fludy of this venerable Language, he proceeds to divide 
his work into twenty-three chapters. 

In the two firft chapters, the Author fupports his plan of 
| reading without points, by many arguments from reafon, 
and from the authority not only of the mott learned Chrif- 
tian Fathers, but alfo that of the Jews themfelves in the 
manufcripts ufed in their fynagogues. 

He divides the Hebrew Alphabet, according to the divi- 
fion in other Languages, into confonants and vowels. 
The vowels are five, viz. xa; 7€; ‘iory; ¥0; and1u. 

Thefe, Mr. Wilfon maintains are always long. And as 
many Hebrew words confift of feveral confonants, without 
any of the five vowel-letters interfperfed, he propofes to fup- 
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ply their abfence by the admifhon of fhort vowels at the 
nleafure of the Reader. Inconfirmation of his doétrine, he 
has favoured us with a curious extract from the Hexapla of 
Origen, where the Hebrew of the Old Teftament is written 
in Greek chara&ters. From this extract, we clearly perceive 
that the learned Father uniformly expreffed the above-men- 
tioned five letters, by Greek vowels only; and that where 
two or three confonants follow each other in fucceffion, he 
formed fyHables by inferting Greek vowels ad libitum. 

Since, however, many eminent Grammarians, both an- 
tient and modern, have contended earneftly for the ufe of 
the vowel points; and, as many Hebrew Bibles are printed 
on that plan, the Author has, in his fecond chapter given a 
concife, but fufficiently clear account of the doétrine of 

ints, with fuitable examples; and has fubjoined a lft of 
thofe authors on both fides who have moft largely handled 
this controverfy. 

In chap. 3. The Author treats of the nature and genius 
of Hebrew grammar, and gives a diitinét account of the 
important divifion of the letters into radical and fervile; by 
which laft clafs are formed all the flexions of nouns and 
verbs in this language. 

In chap. 4, 5, 6. He treats of nouns, fubftantive, and 
adjeftive; and of participles: of their flexions and modes of 
comiparifon, in which the Hebrew differs from the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, but very much refembles thefe 
of France and England. 

In the government of nouns and participles, or what is 
called the conftructed ftate, the Hebrew differs materially 
from all Luropean Languages. For inftance, in the phrafe, 
kings of the earth, reges terrarum, the firft word, in 
the nominative, governs the fecond in the genitive. In He- 
brew, the firft word is governed and fuffers a change in its 
form, while the fecond remains unchanged ¥7% the earth— 
=*252kings—Nings of the earth, is rendered in Hebrew, not 
by vax2D°292, but by ysx* 252—For this, the Author has 
coined a new grammatical term, calling it the genitive of pofition. 
He explains the whole matter very fully in the 7th chapter, 
in which he demonttrates this particular mode of conftruc- 
tion to be both natural and philofophical; and fhews by 
many examples how much the energy and elegance of the 
language are heightcned by the proper ufe of this genitive oi 
pofition. 

In the &th and gth chapter we have all the Hebrew pro- | 
nouns, with their flexions, and their abbreviations in the 
way of affixes to nouns and verbs. 

The verb is that part of the Hebrew language which 
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rammarians have rendered mott difficult, and which the 
friends of the vowel points have loaded with intricacies al+ 
moft inexplicable. All the Dutch grammarians and their 
followers admit four forms of every verb, and the greater 
part of them give almoft innumerable fpecies of verbs quief= 
cent or deficient in fome. of the radical letters. The four 
forms are kal, kiphil, and pihel, with their paffives, and 
with pahel. The third of thefe, Mr. Wilfon has very ju- 
dicioufly reje&ted, becaufe in every part of it, the letters are 
exactly the fame with thofe of the firft. The deficient or 
quiefcent verbs he has reduced to three general heads; and 
has rendered the whole do&trine of the flexion of verbs ver 
fimple and eafy, depending on a careful attention to thefe 
feven fervile letters aleph, thau, vau, mem, jod, nn, he, 
n2*21N x, by which the whole procefs is carried on. This isa 
very valuable part of the grammar, and is comprehended in 
chap. 1oth to the 16th sachutive, through which are inter- 
fperfed many folid remarks that throw much light on this 
hitherto involved fubjeé. 

Chap. 17th treats of derivative nouns, and fhows how 
thefe are formed from verbs, by the ufe of the fame feven 
letters formerly mentioned, as carrying on the inflexions of 
verbs themfelves, viz, 732278 

Chap. 18th contains the names of numbers, and numerical 
letters in the Hebrew; and chap. rgth a lift of adverbs, pre- 
pofitions and conjunctions. _ = | 

In chap. 20th we have the peculiar rules of Hebrew fyntax 
laid down with plainnefs and perfpicuity. Thefe rules are 
very few and eafily underftood. Among others, there are three 
very remarkable circumitances in the Prati of this language. 

i. * A fubftantive noun is often found alone in the body ot a 
** fentence, when it is neither a nominative to a verb, nor is govern- 
‘ed by a verb, nor has any propofition or fign of cafe before it.” 
Like the caufe, manner, and inftrument in the Latin, it muft be 
tranflated as in the ablative. Example, 1)p*9n* D3)w>, their tongue 
(1. ¢. with their tongue) ‘* they flatter””—2. ** The pronoun is often 
** repeated after the relative by a pleonafm. Example, 1 2577 Jur, 
“which the wind driveth it away” 3. ‘* The letter vau prefixed 
** to the perfe# often converts it into a future; and before a future 
‘converts it into a perfect tenfe; bearing, in this character, the 
“title of van converfivum.” The Author fubjoins a note here, in 
the following modett and candid terms, ** This promifcuous ufe of 
** the preterite and future appears to me very inexplicable. After all 
“my refearch, I have found no fatisfactory account of it.” 


_ Chap. arft treats of compound words; and of peculiar 
idioms; which are highly figurative and metaphorical as 
might be expected in a very ancient and primitive language. 
Our Englith verfion of the old teftament has with great 
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propriety preferved many of thefe peculiar idioms, which | 


even ina literal tranflation, afford beautiful examples of the 
majefty and fublimity of the Scripture ttile. 


The 22d chapter is exceedingly ufeful and curious. It! 


contains very diftinét, and fully exemplified rules for in- 
veftigating the roots of Hebrew words : and it traces a great 
Variety of words in the Greek, the Latin, and the Eng alith, 
to Hebrew roots. By this mode of inveftigation, a philolo- 
gift may, no doubt, difcover that other languages alfo arc 
derived from the {ame common Hebrew original, But on 


the fubject of etymology, learned men are apt to be fanci- | 
ful; a propenfity from which our ingenious Author is per- § 
haps not exempted, any more than others who have trodden jj 


in ‘the walks of antient literature, before him. The lat 
chapter confifts of felect paflages from the original Hebrew 
of the Pfalms, and of Ifaiah, with a corre&t Englifh trant- 
lation, intended as exerciles for young ftudents. Upon the 
whole, the plan of this Grammar appears are be as com- 
pleat, as the method and arrangement are clear and accurate. 
The Author difcovers a thorough knowiedge of his fubject, 
and communicates his ideas in a perfpicuousmanner. This 
publication is undoubtedly an addition to the ftores of 


CsTRERIGAE, and we congratulate the ancient Univerfity of 


St. Andrews, on the revival of the {ftudy of that language, 
which conveyed to mankind the firft revelation of the divine 
will. A perfon of tolerable capacity, who applies to the ftu- 
dy of the Hebrew, on the plan recommended in this work, 
will, in the courfe of a few months, be able to read, with 
very little affiftance from a lexicon, the whole book of 
Pfalms, and moft of the hittorical parts of the Old Tefta- 
ment. 





Art. VILL. Differtations Moral and Critical, On Memory and Ima- § 
gination. On Dreaming. ‘The Theory of Language. On Fa- § 
ble and Romance.. On the Attachment of Kindred. Jlluftra- & 
tions on Sublimity. By James Beattie, LL. D. Profetior of 7 


Moral Philofophy and Logick in the Marifhal College and U- 


niverlity of Aberdeen ; and Member of the Zealand Society ot - 


Arts and Sciences. 4to. 15s. boards. Cadell, London; Creech. 
Edinburgh. 


[Concluded from our laff Number.] 


N a former Number we offered feveral ftri@ures and re- 

m.rks upon this performance. It is now our province 

to -ive an account of what Dr. Beattie has obferved on 

Fabie and Romance ; and to exhibit a general picture ot 
his asterary abuiities. 
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Our Author introduces his fentiments on the fubje& of 
Fable and Romance, by fome reflections concerning the 
It my tales and proverbs of antiquity. He then treats of the fa- 
a bulous narrative of the baitern Nations. After this, he 
ed diftinguifhes modern profe fable into the hiftorical and the 
th moral allegory ; and examines and defcribes the poetical 
; profe fable or romance. He next makes excufions into the 


ich | 
the 


il ages of fiefs and chivalry. Proceeding in his courfe, he 
a endeavours to trace the hiitory of the old romance ; and 
ci. ay With regard to the new romance he 3s ambitious of engaging 
er. Mn characteriftical details. 

len | But upon thefe topics, which muft be allowed to be in 


@ themfelves very curious and important, he is by no means 
lait 4 1 ‘~ * . Pe . . 
fo fuccefsful, as we could have wifhed. His learning is cir- 


ew . ‘ ng elie : . , 
= cum{cribed ; and while he difplays no eminent ingenuity, 


a his errors are frequent, and even palpable. 
a With refpeét to oriental fables, he profeffes to have been 


only acquainted with the collection called, 7he Arabian 

ate. pa ° 5 + 
“at Nights Entertainment. But fo carelefs has he been to inform 
, himfelf, where information was fo eafy, that he is uncer- 


‘his . : , - 

we tain whether this colleétion was the work of Monf. Galland, 
oe really a tranflation from an Arabic original. He feems, 
hag indeed, incapable of entertaining any ftrong relifh of this 
_ delightful book ; and it is impoffible for us not to exprefs 
a. jm Our furprize, at this coldnefs in a man who has written 
{tu- verf 
ork vid gg . ‘ _— abi 
oe The fame inattention to intelligence, and the fame difre- 


; {pe& of the public, appear in what he has faid of the Argé- 
O e . . ae _ 1 ‘ é 
mis. Of the ferious hiftorical allegory, he obferves, * the 


ita- beft fpecimen is she Arginis ; written in Latin, about the beginning 

of the laft century, by John Barclay, a Scotchman: and fuppofed 

to contain an allegorical account of the civil wars of France during 

© the reign of Henry III. I have read only part of the work: and 

.. > what Tread, I never took the trouble to decypher, by means of the 
a- § : 


=) key, which in fome editions is fubjoined to it, or to compare the 
tra- 1% fictitious adventures of Meleander and Lycogenes with the real ad- 
ventures that are alluded to. I therefore am not qualified to cri- 
ticize the performance: but can frecly recommend it, as in fome 
places very entertaining, as abounding in lively defeription, and re- 
inarkable for the mott part, though not uniformly, for the elegance 
of the language.’ 

Here every thing is wild and diforderly. It is not true 
that John Barclay was a Scotchman; for he was born in 
France. It is not true, that the 4Argénis contains an allego- 
rical account of the civil wars cf France. For it is a gene- 
ral defcription of human life and manners. Our Author, too, 
had no title to mention the Arcénis, if he had not ftudied it. 
lhe public could have waited without impatience, till he 
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had qualified himfelf for the tafk of criticizing it. His re- 
peated attempts to write upon fubjeéts, about which he was 


uninformed, reminds us of one of his general remarks, | 


‘ that too much learning may make a man mad.’ Perhaps 
he had fome fears of this fort; for it is otherwife dith 
cult to account for the contempt he difcovers of the public, 

In order to explain chivalry and romance, he goes into 


the hiftory of the feudal inftitutions. But this fubje& is | 


evidently beyond his reach ; if we may judge from the con- 
fufed and erroneous mauner in which he treats it. After 


having diftinguifhed, with great fimplicity, the word feud or | 
feod as denominating a fief, from the word feud as expreffive | 
of a contef, he lays down the unhappy pofition, that allodi- | 


ality or allodial property was peculiar to the Sovereign in the 
feudal ages ; and that fubjects, in thofe times, could only 
be connected with texure. But, in oppofition to him, we 
may, without any fcruple, affirm that the Nobles, befide 
the eftates they enjoyed ate the Crown, were in poffeflion 
of allodium. And what may very poffibly furprize him, it 
is demonftrable, that their a//edial poffeffions were coeval 


with, or perhaps more antient than the fiefs or benefices © 
which they obtained. When a conqueft was made by a vic- | 
torious nation of Gothic or Germannic origin, partitions 


of territory were made by its General Council to thefe offi- 
cers who had dittinguifhed themfelves. Thefe partitions 
were free or allodial ; that is, they were not fubjected to any 
fervice. In contraditinétion to thefe, were the eftates 
which were granted under the burden of military fervice. 
The former flowed trom the State ; the latter from the So- 
vereign. ‘The Noble was confidered as having won his al- 
lodial eftate with the point of his fword ; and by his accep- 
tance of a fief, he was confidered as the vaffal of the Sovereign 
from whom he held it. ‘This diftinétion, which is of fuch 
importance in Chara¢lerizing antient times, ought not to 
have been unknown to our Anthor. 

Following Dr. Robertfon, he confiders a feudal kingdom 
as the encampment of a great army. But this notion is 
very partial and incomplete. The military fervice of the 
feudal tenant was never, perhaps, uniform and conftant at 
any peried of time. It was only due upon urgent occafions 
and emergencies. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
there were times of feudality, when the military attendance 
of the vaflal was compounded for by a fine in money, or by 
an elufory preftation. The general defcription, therefore, 
of Dr. Beattie, and his Guide, refers not with propriety to 
any age in the hiftory of fiefs ; and when given as a regular 
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Our Author contends, that the feudal fyRem, in its full 
extent, was not brought into England till the Conqueft, by 
William Duke of Normandy. But there is no hittorical 
fact more certain, than that the perpetuity of the fief, which 
was the laft ftep in the progreffion of the feudal grant, was 
very well known in England in the times of Edward the 
Confeffor. Andif Dr. Beattie had taken the trouble to 
confult the antient monuments of our hittory, he might have 
guarded himfelf againft a notion which has no real founda- 
tion ; and which he has been contented humbly to borrow 
from writers, who conceive, that the Norman tnvafion was 
a conqueft over the people of England, and that the fuccef- 
fors of the Duke of Normandy, inherited from him an ab- 
folute right of dominion over the Englith nation ; opinions 
which have been often refuted, and which ought long fince 
to have been abandoned. [t is not very honourable to fol- 
low blindly in the tra& of any authority ; and it is ftill lefs 
fo, to wander with authors whofe fentiments have been re- 
peatedly overturned. 

With regard to the introduétion of the feudal inflitutions 
into Scotland, Dr. Beattie obferves, ‘ it is not yet, fo far 
‘as I know, determined among antiquaries.” Here we 
have a new proof of his difinclination to procure intelligence. 
If he had enquired into the Scottifh antiquities, he would 
have found, that the feudal law-was coeval with their mo- 
narchy ; and that knight fervice, and hereditary fiefs, were 
fully eftablifhed in Scotland in the times of David I. 

In defcribing the progrefs of the feudal grant, and in his 
account of the crufades, there likewife appear {trong and 
obvious marks of inattention and hatte. Inftead of confult- 
ing the compofitions of lawyers on thefé topics, or the mo- 
numents of our antient jurifprudencé, he pays a fervile o- 
beifance to the opinions of br. Robertfon ; opinions, which 
no man can refpe& much, who is even flenderly acquainted 
with the middle times. Jt is alfo obfervable, that Dr. 
Beattie has no idea of chivalry as a regular political inftitu- 
tion. It would feem, that he had only heard of it in its 
{tate of decline. Accordingly, he is very careful to paint 
that fantaftic obje& the Anight-errant. But this objeé& was 
merely an extravagance or wart which grew out of the infti- 
tution of chivalry, when it-was about to expire, upon the 
introduction of funding armies. For the inftitution of chi- 
valry refers properly to the knights of honour, who conttitut- 
re the chief ftrength, as well as ornament of the feudal mi- 
itla, 

Upon the rife of learning, Dr. Beattie iS more inftruétive 
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than ufual ; and from this portion of his work we fhall fab- 


mit the following extract to our Readers. 

* Vo inveiligate all the caules that brought about the revival of 
letters, is now impoffible. The ages immediately preceding this 
great event were profoundly ignorant: and iew memorials of them 
remain. ‘The crufades, bloody and unnatural as they were, fecm 
to have given a new, and a favourabie, impulfe to the human foul. 
For the heroes of thofe wars, who lived to return honre, brought 
along with them marvellous accounts of Afia, and of the mistor- 
tunes, triumphs, and other adventures that had there betallen them. 
Thus, it may be fuppofed, that the imagination of Europeans would 
be elewared, their memory flored with new ideas, and their curiofity 
awakened. The human mind, thus prepared, naturally betakes it it- 
feif to invention. Or if we believe: he dawn of modern. literat 
to have been previous to, or coeval with, the firft crufade, it is not 
abfurd to imagine, that the fame fpirit of ac tivity, however railed, 
which made men think of fiznalizint themfelves in feats of arms at 
home, or in quett of adventures abroad, might alfo itimulate the 
mental powers, and caufe genuius to exert itfelf in new w ‘ays of 
thinking, as well as of acting. The wars ot Thebes and of Troy 
are undoubtediy to be reckoned among the caufes that gave rife to 
the literature of Greece. 

* Be this however as it will, certain it is, that, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, or perhaps a litle earlier, there appeared, 
in the country of Provence, a fet of men, called TrovsBapours, 
who are to be confidered as the fathers of modern learning. That 
country, known of old by the name of the Roman province, is fitu- 
ated in a genial climate ; and, from its vicinity to Marfeilles, which 
was a Greek colony, and from having fo long enjoyed the benefit of 
Roman arts and manners, we need not wonder, that, when all the 


reft of Europe was in a rude ftate, it fhould retain fome traces of 


antient difcipline. An obvious advantage it muft have had, in this 
re(pect, over Rome ; owing to its diftance from the feat of Papal 
defpotifm, which in ‘thofe days was friendly to ignorance ; though 
in a later pertod, under Leo, it favoured the cultivation of arts 
and fciences. 

© The word Troubadeur, in its etymological fenfe, differs not much 
from the Greek word poe; the one denoting an ivventor, and the 
other a mater. In Italian, trovare firnifics “to find, or to invent; 
trovatore is a finder, inventor, or compofer of poetry : and trovatore 
and troubadour are plainly of the fame origin. The Troubadours 
made verfes in the Provengal tongue; which (as might be conjec- 
tured from the fitvation of the country) refembled partly the 
Italian, and partly the French, and is faid to have had in it many 
Greek‘ words and idioms, which it owed, no doubt, to the neizh- 
bouring city of Marfeilles. It feems to have been the firit nada 
tongue that was put in Writing, or mployed in compofition. 
And the rank of fome of thofe who compoied in it (for many of 
the Troubadours were princes) and the wandering life which 
others of them led, made it quickly circulate throu, gh the wettern 


world. 
ay 


‘ The firft poets of Greece fung their own verfes : but the firtt 
Provenia! 
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Provenfal bards only compofed poems ; leaving it to an inferiour 
order of men, ¢ called Forgleurs, to fing them. ‘This at leaft was the 
general practice: thor ugh ‘oceafional ly, » no doubt, the former might 
fing, and the latter compote. Both were inclined to a wandering 
life ; ; but the finger more profetledly than the poet, though they 
fometimes went in company. The Jongleur itudied to re -commend 
himfelf by various arts; by playing on muiicalinflruments ; by imi- 
tating the fong of birds, by jumping through hoops, and by all forts 
of lezerdemain. Hence, probably, our word Juggler. 

‘ No poets were ever held in higher efteem, than the [roubadours. 
Raimond the fifth, count of Prove ‘nce, exempted them from taxes. 
They went through many nations ; and, wherever they went, they 
found patrons and patronefles. The Ladies were parueularly amy 
bitious of being celebrated by them; and would rather fubmit to be 
teized by the importunities of their love, than vent arti: rejecting 
them to incur their hatred: for as the troubadour was extravagant 
nm panegyrick, he could be equ: aily fo in fatire, whi he thoucht 
himfelf affronted or deipifed.—T his paffion for that fort of renown, 
which poets pretend to give, may be accounted tor, perhaps, trom 
the ignorance of letters, which then prevailed in all ranks, and 
efpeci: ily among the fair fex. Bernard de Ventadour mentions it as 
one of the accompli ifhments of Queen Elcanor, who was married 
firft to Louis the Seventh of France, and afterwards to Henry the 
Second of England, that fhe could read. 

‘> onfidering the ¢ rallant ry of the times, and the attention paid to 
thefe poets by the ladies, it is natural to fuppote, that love would 
be a chief theme in their compotitions. And fo in faétitwas. But 
this love, though in fome inttances it might be genuine, had fo 
much formality’ in it, that I can hardly believe i it to have veen any 
thing elfe, for the mott part, than a verbal parade of admiration 
and htachment, in which the heart had little concern, and which 
aimed at nothing further, than to fecure the protection of the tair, 
and the noble. The Provenfal poet went to the court ot fome prince 
or lord; where he was no jooner ettablithed, than he began to com- 
pofe fonnets in praiie of his patron’s wife, and to feign, or to tancy 
himfelf in love with her. ‘This happened, not to one only, or toa 
few, but almoft to the whole fpecies of thefe adventurers ; fo that 
it would feem to have been the mode, and a thing of courte. Lo 
unmarried ladies it does not appear, that much devotion was paid : 
1 fuppofe, becaufe they had little to beftow, in the way either of 
pecuniary, or of honorary, favour. 

* Petrarch’s paflion tor Laura, though ditinterefted, feems to have 
been in fome degree fictitious, or at leaft, not quite to ferious a 
matter as many people imagine. ‘* He was wretched to thow he 
** had wit,” as the fonz fays: he loved after the Provenfal tathion: 
he wanted to make pafl fonate verfes; and Laura, being a beautiful 
lady, and a married one too, with a pretty romantick | name, iuited 
his poetical purpoies as well, as Dulcinea del Tobofo did the 
heroick views ot Don Quixote. Had his heart been really engaged, 
he could not have gone on, from day to day, in the fame ttrair of 
elegant and elaborate whining: a fincere pailion would have allowed 
him neither time nor trangu: sity for fuch an amufement.—Whhiat is 
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obferved, in the old aphorifm, of violent grief, that it is filent, and 
of flight forrow, that it vents itfelt in words, will be found to hold 
true of many of our affections. Hammond was not in love, when he 
wrote his elegies ; as I have been informed on good authority : and 
Young, while compofing the moft pathetic parts of the Night- 
thoughts, was as chearful as at other times. Thefe are not the 
only inttances that might be mentioned. 

©The Cicifoeijm, as it is called, of modern Italy, (a fort of ro- 
mantick attention paid to married women by thoie who fhould not 
pay it) I donot pretend to underftand: though I believe it to be a 
difgrace to the country, not only as it tends to the utter corru 
tion of manners ; but alfo becaufe it fupplies a pretence for idlenefs, 
efiminacy, fauntering, goffiping, and iniignificant prattle. But if 
this fafhion arofe from the bewitching influence of Petrarch’s poe- 
try, which has been affirmed by fome writers, and ts not improba- 
ble, there may be reafon to think, that at firft it was rather a fool- 
ifh, or at a. felfifh, than a criminal conneétion.—Adelaide, vif- 
counteis of Baux, was extremely indulgent to the ‘Troubadour Pe- 
ter Vidal, as long as his patlion was merely poetical: but when he 
had the prefumption to kifs her one day in her fleep, fhe drove him 
from her prefence, and would never after, even at the requeft of 
her hufband, be reconciledto him. Peter, finding her ivexorable, 
went and fell in love with ancther lady, whofe name. happened to 
be Wolf; and, dreifing himielf in a fkin of the animal fo called, 
fubmitted to the danger of being hunted for her fake. In this garb 
he was difcovered by the dogs; who, entering with great alacrity 
into the frolic, gave chace, purfued him to the mountains, and 
were actually worrying him, when he was with difficulty refcued 
by the thepherds. 

‘ Vidal, however, though fantaftic in love, was nor in every thing 
ridiculous. His advice toa Jongleur is curious; and flows, that, 
though in thofe days there might be little learning in Europe, the 
principles of good breeding, and of elegant behaviour, were in fome 
parts of it very well underffood. 

* Love was not the only theme of the Provenfal poets. They occa- 
ffonally joined their voices to thofe of the pope, and the monks, 
and the kings of Europe, to roufe the fpirit of crufading. Satire, 
religious and political, as well as perfonal, and little tales or novels, 
with portions of real hiftory, and even theological controverfy, were 
al] interwoven in their compofitions, But in every form their poe- 
try pleated; and, by the induftry of thofe who compofed, and of 
thofe who fung it, obtained a. very extenfive circulation. 

‘A book, ora poem, in aliving language, was at this period an 
extraordinary appearance. All Europe attended to it. The Pra- 
venfa] tongue, and mode of writing, became fafhionable: and the 
neighbouring. nations wifhed to know, whether their languages 
could not alio be applied to the fame, or to fimilar purpofes. 

* This was! firft attempted with fuccefs in Italy ; where feveral men 
of great genius happened about this time to arife, whofe practice 
and authority fixed the Italian tongue ina ftate not very diflerent 
from its prefent. Among thefe were Dante, Petrarch, and Bocca- 

cio ;_ who all flourifhed in the end of the thirteenth century, or in 
the 
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the beginning of the fourteenth.—Dante diitinguihed himfelf in 

oetry : and wrote his Jefern», Paradi/o, and Purgatorio, in. x bold, 
bet extravagant ftyle of table: intermixing fatire with his poctical 
defcriptions and allegories ; whereof many are highly finuhed, and 
in particular paffages enforced with fingular energy and fimplicity 
of expreffion.—Petrarch compofed many poems, letters, eflays, and 
dialogues in Latin, which he thought the only durable tungue: 
for as to his Italian verfes, he did not believe they could laft, or be 
intelligible for a century. Butin this he was mittaken greatly: 
his Latin. works being now almoft forgotten; while his Italian fon- 
nets are {till the admiration of Europe, for delicacy of fentiment, 
and elegance of ftyle. ‘Their merit was indeed thought to be fo 
tranicendent, that he alone was attended, to, and his matters the 
Troubadours were neglected and forgotten,—Boccacio’s chief per- 
formance is called the Decameron, It is a feries of novels; whereof 
fome are grave, others comical, and many indecent. He fuppofes 
a number of men and women met together, at the time when a pef- 
tilence was ravaging Florence, and telling thofe ttories for their 
mutual amufement. His imagination muft have been unbeunded : 
and fo highly is his profe efteemed in Italy to this day, that a late 
author of that country declares it to be impathble, for the man who 
has not read Boccacio, to torm an idea of the extent or energy of the 
Italian tongue. 

‘The fourteenth century produced alfo the illuttrious Geoffry, 
Chaucer; wha, though not the firft who wrote in Englifh, is the 
firft of our great authors, and may, be truly called the father of our 
language and literature. His writings are chiefly tranflations, or 
imitations, of the Provenfal and italian writers then known. Bur 
he has imitated: and tranflated with. the-greateft latitude, and added 
many fine ttrokes. of character, numour, and defcription; fo that 
we ought to confider him as an original; fince he does in fact ex- 
hibit, efpecially in his Canterbury. Tales, a more natural picture 
ofthe Englifh manners of that age, than is, to be met with in any 
other writer. He did.not,. however, fix.the Englifh tongue, as his, 
contemporaries Petrarch and Boccacio had fixed the Itahan. Many, 
of his words foon fell into difufe : and his, language at prefent is not 
well underitood, except by thofe who have taken fome pains to ftudy 
it. He died in the year fourteen hundred. Some of his poems,, 
particularly his Ka‘ghe’s Tale, which is well modernized by Dryden, 
are written in the tafte of Chivalry; but not in that extravagant 
mode of invention, which now began to difplay itfelt inthe Spanith 
and French romances; and which: was atterwards adopted, and a- 
dorned with every grace of language and of harmony, by Ariotto 
in Italy, and by Spedfer in England.’ 

Dr. Beattie’s account of the revival of letters, is foliowed 
by his defcription of the old and the new romance. But 
in this defcription, there is nothing that is not trite and 
common. 


It is with real pain, that we remark, that the volume be- 
fore us has difappointed our expectations. From the high 
popularity of the Author, we were in hopes of being at leaft 
entertained, 
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entertained, if we fhould fail of mecting with inftruétion. 
But we cannot, with any degree of candour pronounce, of 
this performance upon the whole, that it is amufing. We 
have indeed been abundantly plealed with a few detached 
places ; but | ina general view, we. mutt abftain from any 
great praile. Criticifm, not philofophy or hiftorical de- 
duétion, is a province in which Dr. Beattie often appears to 
advantange; but he has no claim to originality or invention; 
and while he has nothing new, he has not even the merit 
of ss from books of the ereateft reputation, on the 
topics he pretends to canvafs. His materials, at the fame 
time, that they are not his own, are frequently improper 
2nd dangerous. If he had waited for the treatife, w hich is 
expe efted from Dr. Reid, he might have profited, as before, 
from the ftores of that ingenious philofopher, and have 
{hone anew bya reflected lure. But this prudential re- 

erve, he has very unwifely ventured to negle&t on the pre- 
fent occafion. 

It muft likewife be acknowledged, that in the pages be- 
fore us, there is often a pedantry which difpleafes ; but for 
which there may be fome apology, as the Author has writ- 
ten in the retirement of a college, and without any know- 
ledge of the world. His credulity is greater than his phi- 
lofophy ; his tafte better than his judement. He is not de- 
ficient in imagination, yet 1s no where remarkable for the 
ardour of a vigorous and inquifitive mind; and to the ho- 
nours of enlightened genius he has fimall pretenfions. 
‘Though animated on fome occafions, a langour and dejec- 
tion pervade his work, and are feldom interrupted but by 
the bieernefe of fuperftition, or the weaknefs of preju- 
dice. When he cenfures, for example, thofe Authors who 
have enlarged on the virtues of fimple and rude ages, he gives 
vay to an unbecoming heat and anger. ‘¢ An idle conceit,’ 
fays he, ‘ fince the time of Rouffeau, has been in fafhion 
* among infidel and affected theorifts on the continent, that 
‘ favage life 1s moft natural to us, and that the more a man 
* refembles a brute in his mind, body, and behaviour, the 
‘ happier he becomes, and the more perfect.’ What is this 
but the folly of mifreprefentation? The Authors who 
prefer the fimpler ages of fociety, do not extol men for ap- 
proaching to the brute : but for the candour, the courage, 
the love of hofpitality, ‘the warmth of attachment, and the 
were of interefted motives, which they fo generaily dii- 

ver. Wetmagine that the favage life and infidelity have 
no natural conneétion; and becaufe ovr Author def, oHes 
icepticitm, he is not to be juftified in lavifhing his dijap- 
probation on the manners of fimple men. U nder the im- 
pulic 
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pulfe of a fimilar weaknefs, Dr. Beattie affefts a contempt 
of Lord Chefterficld. We acknowledge, indeed, that his 
Lordthip deferved to be defpifed for his vices ; but his vices 
and his accomplifhments are very different things, and 
we mutt not infer, that he was a fool becaufe he was a pro- 
fligate. Individuals who are fond of making a parade of 
piety, fall too often into errors of this kind; and Dr. Beat- 
tie, if he can relifh an honeft criticifm, will eafily perceive 
the propricty of our ftri€ture, and be difpofed to make a 
more temperate ufe of his zeal. Religion can gain nothing 
by difingenuity and paffion ; anda fuperficial or melancholy 
man, though he may be a keen moralift, does no fervice 
either to virtue or to himfelf, when he would induftrioufly 
vilify talents which are infinitely beyond his attainment. 

The manner and ftyle of Dr. Beattie, are unaffected and 
perfpicuous. Butthe former is generally without dignity ; 
and the latter feldom rifes into elegance. He is often, even 
below the tone of good converfation ; and he difpiays too 
frequently a petulance, for which the higheft abilities are no 
proper compenfation, and which in him is altogether inex- 
culable. 

It now, only remains to us, to take fome notice of the 
dedication prefixed to the volume before us. It is addrefled 
to the Marquis cf Huntly, who is a boy; and as fuch, is a 
moft abfurd protector of a work of this kind. Vo the Duke 
and Duchefs of Gordon, the parents of his infant patron, 
Dr. Beattie expreifes the greatettadmiration and gratitude , 
and he obferves, that itis from the encouragement of the 
latter, who had condefcended to read the greater part of his 
papers, that he was prompted to make them public, and 
to take the liberty to infcribe them to her fon. He alto 
ventures to indulge the pleafing hope, that when his patron 
is § a little farther advanced in life, he will one day do him 
‘the honour to declare, that his difcourfes have afforded 
‘ him fome amufement, and that he approves of the fenti- 
* ments conveyed inthem.’ After this implied confeifion, 
that the Marquis is not yet able to underftand his book, he 
urges him to continue to be like his noble parents. Inde- 
pendent of the ridicule, which appears in a!l this, and upon 
which we avoid any comment, there is a fervility and adula- 
tion, which every free and generous fpirit mutt {corn, 
and for which the moft afcetic ignorance can in vain 
be held out as a proper or adequate apology. 
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Art. IX. Serious Thoughts on the Miferies of Seduction and Proftita. 
tion, witha full account of the Evils that produce them; ce. Se, 
tc. By Charles Horne. 8vo. 25. 64. fewed. Swift and 
Son. 


HIS pamphlet confifts of a preface, a dedication, an 

ata rer raeey a fupplement, anda panegyric. The 
Author in many parts deprecates the feverity of critics. 
During our perufal of the firft dozen of pages, we were in- 
clined to pity the man on account of his good intentions, 
but after finifhing, with great pain, the perufal of the whole, 
we find it impoflible to withhold marks of difpleafure. It is 


a duty we owe the public, and it is eflential to the interefts | 


of our publication ee praife, on/y where praife is due. | 
orne poffefles not one fingle talent ne- | 
ceflary for a writer, and in ren ge of his defeéts, he | 


In few words, Mr. 


has fent into the world the moft inconfiftent jumble of 


words, we ever remember to have read. Atone time we 7 


laugh at his grofs abfurdities, at another, we deteft the il- 
liberal manner in which he mentions the clergy and the 


Jearned profeffions. His two greateft favourites are Mr. | 


Fox and Dr. Madan. His politics he takes from the for- [ 


mer, and his fyftem of hymeneal reformation from the | 


other.—T hus far we addrefs our Reader. 


A word now in your own ear, Mr. Horne! You have | 
threatened by an advertifement near the end of your pam- | 
phiet, that you will foon publifh an entire new work, in one | 


volume o¢tavo, entitled Alen of Learning and Genius compar~ 


ed!—For your own fake, and the fake of literature and of © 


reviewers, confider what you are about. If you have any 
thoughts upon learning and genius, communicate them to 


fome perfon who may put them into to/erable language. But H 


if we may judge of your abilities from the pamphlet now be- 
fore us, it is plain that you will fubject yourfelf to difap- 
pointment and fcorn. Do not, like fome tefty Authors, 
think we are unjuft, for if you provoke us to expofe your 
pamphlet to the world, you and not we, would fuffer in the 
eftimation of common fenfe. 





— ~ 


Art. X. A Letter to the Right Reverend Richard Lard Bifhop of 
Lanadaff, on the projeled Reformation of the Church: particularly 
refpecting the Inferior Clergy. J. Murray. gto. rs. 6d. 


HIS writer, conceiving that Bifhop Watfon’s fcheme — 


_ of reformation (though geod) was incomplete, pro- 
pofes to add to,it new regulations. refpecting the prefent ftate 
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of the inferior clergy. On this fubje&t he writes with great | 


energy and judgment. He has omitted no point of view, 


and 
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and is not deficient with regard to the facts which are necef- 
fary to fupport his pofitions. Good fenfe, a — fpirit and 
a good heart, mark his endeavours to ferve the diftreffed part 
of the clergy. Ofallthe pamphlets written, in confequence of 
the Bifhop’s celebrated letter, this is by far the beft; and we 
are happy to learn, that it has in a very confiderable degree ar- 
refted the attention of the learned and tg prelate. The 
Author has all the apprehenfions of humility, but he may rett 
affured, that every good man will wifh him all the rewards of 
honefty, The following are the principle hints he throws out 
or the benefit of the inferior clergy. 

‘¢ The odious and unchriftian praétice of fimony ought 
to be as much as poffible reitrained; for this purpofe, the 
laws now in being fhould be ftriftly executed, and a new 
law made to prevent any prefentation, except by the Dio- 
cefan, for twenty years after the fale or transfer of an ad- 
vowfon. Profecutions for fimony ought to be allowed at 
any length of time after the faét, the living made void upon 
conviction, and the clergyman who bought it, degraded for 
life from the holy office.—Small livings, when contiguous, 
and it may be conveniently done, fhould be confolidated.— 
An annual tax of fo much in the pound might be laid on 
all livings above 40ol. per annum, to be applied to the aug- 
mentation of fuch fmall livings and chapelries, as are objects 
of Queen Anne’s bounty—School lands ought to be appro- 
co to the increafing of the poorer benefices—T he livings 

eing thus made a competent maintenance, no man fhall be 
allowed to poffefs more than one; and refidence ought to be 
infifted on, under forfeiture of the living.” He farther fug- 
gefts, that ‘* No ftipendiary curate can fubfift with decency 
on lefs than sol. per annum in the country, nor on lefs than 
Sol. in London. It ought, further, to be enatted, that 
where the living is above 200]. per annum, the affiftant 
curate may demand in proportion to its prefent value, or anv 
parifhioner may infift on the curate being proportionally 
paid, on making proof of the value of the benefice in the 
confiftory court. Thus, if the value of the benefice be 250i. 
per annum, the curate’s falary might be §si. per annum; if 
3001. 6ol.; if ggol. 65). ; if gool. 7ol.; if sool. 8ol.; if Sool. 
gol. ; if 800l. or upwards, 100l.—No lefs than three Bifhops 
and their chaplains ought to attend every ordination; and 
©n this account, it will be obvious, that no ordination could 
be conveniently held out of London, and that they mutt, 
in that cafe, be held at ftated periods of the year.” Our 
Author explains and proves the expediency of the above and 
other hints, in a manner that evinces his judgment and 
knowledge of his fubjeét. 
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62 Dr. Kippis’s Life and Difccurfes of Sir Fobn Pringh. 


Art. XI. Srv Difcourfes delivered by Sir Fohn Pringle, Bart. when 
Prefidext of the Rey.l Society ; on secafion of Six Annual Afiignments 
ef Sir Godfrey C piey’s Medal. "To which is prefixed the Lite of 
the Author. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. F. R. S. and S&S. A. 
6s. W. Strahan aad I. Cadeil. London. 


N the life of a man of a literary profeflion, and of encreaf- 
ing opulence and honours, we cannot expect many of 
thofe varieties, trials, and tranfitions, which gratify biogra- 
phical curiofity. A temper volatile and gay, may involve 
venius and worth in difficulties and unhappinefs, which in- 
tereft Readers of all defcriptions ; but the life of a man_ of 
tteady induftry, philofophical fedatenefs and learning, can 
be only interefting to his admirers, or particular friends. 
Barren, however, as the life of Sir John Pringle appears to 
have been of engaging incident, Dr. Kippis has given to the 
world, a liberal, elegant, and candid piece of biography— 
candid, becaufe he informs us, that he was remembered in 
the will of the good old Knight. Yet unaffeSted by this, or 
by the remembrance of sHivane intimacy and friendfhip, Dr. 
Kippis has acquitted himfelf with a degree of impartiality, 
for which the world will honour him. In giving the moral 
chara&ter of Sir John Pringle, he is abundantly pleafing, 
and fhows himfelf matter of that philofophy, which unfolds 
the diftant caufes of uncommon appearances in the mind. 
In giving his character as a phyfician, he {peaks of his merit, 
as we may fuppofe every man to do, who views it not eit 
the eye of rivalfhip. He has concealed none of thofe cir- 
cum‘ ances, which (if we mav {peak fo) conftitute the per- 
fection ofa chara&er, yet, without being fuperfluous in the 
narration of failings, which are nearly’ the fame to ali men 
at certain ages. ‘T he following extra on the religious cha- 
ratter of Sir John Pringle, will, we truft, juftify the praifes 
we have beitowed on his. Biographer. 

* On the religious character ot Sir John Pringle it will be necef- 
fary more particularly to enlarge; becaufe, fuch is the temper of 
the prefent age, that what is the creatett glory of any man, 1s often 
imputed to him as a weaknefs. The principles of piety and virtue, 
which were early inftilled into our Author by a {trict education, do 
not appear ever to have left their influence upon the general con- 
duct of his life. Neverthelefs, when he travelled abroad in the 
world, his belief of the Chriftian Revelation was fo far uniertled, 
that he became a feeptic with regard to it, if not a profefled Deitt. 
Ove caufe of this, was the wrong notions he had formed, concern- 
ing the genuine doctrines of the New Teflament ; and it will be ea- 
fly fe :ppoted, tpat he was encouraged in his feruples by the com- 
pany he met with, both in England and in foreign parts. But it 
was not in the difpofition of Sir John Pringle, to reft fatisfied in his 
doubts and dithculties, with refpect to a matter of fuch high impor- 
tance, 
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tance. He was too great a lover of truth, not to make religion the 
object of his ferious enquiry. As he feemed to be an implicit be- 
liever, he was equally averfe to the being an implicit unbeliever ; 
which is the cafe of large numbers, who reject chrittianity with as 
litttle knowledge, and as little examination, as the moit determined 
bigots embrace the abfurdett fyftem that ever was invented. The 
relult of his inveitigation was, a full conviction of the divine origi- 
nal and authority of the Gotpel. The evidence of revelation ap- 
ee to him to be folid and invincible; and the nature of it to be 

uch, as demanded his warmeft acceptance, what contributed entire- 
7 to remove the objections which had formerly lain upon his mind, 
was, his being perfectly fatishied, that our holy religion did not 
contain fome dictrines which have commonly been thoug ght to be- 
long toit. There were three points that, in this view, appeared to 
him of great importance ; and the removal of his difhculties, with 
regard to them, effaced every imprettion he might have received to 
the difadvantage of chriftianity. He became fully convinced, by 
his ftudy of the Scriptures, that the Athanafian do¢trine of the Tn- 
nity made no part ot them; but that they uniformly concurred in 
afferting the unity and fupremacy of the God and Father of man- 
kind. He was equally convinced, that they did not confine the 
mercy of the fupreme being to a few, exclufively of others ; and 
that they did not hold out any thing, with refpect to the extent and 
duration of the future punifhment ot the wicked, which could in the 
leaft be confidered as an impeachment of the divine juftice, rectitude, 
and goodnefs. In thefe fentiments, he agreed with fome of the 
wifeft and beft men the world hath ever produced, fome who have 
reflected the greate{t honour on human nature. He was another in- 
ftance of thofe illuttrious philofophers, who have not been afhamed 
of religion : and added another name to the catalogue of the excel-’ 
lent and judicious perfons, who have gloried in being RatrionaL 
CHRISTIANS. 

‘ As Sir John Pringle was thus firmly perfuaded of the truth of 
the Gofpel, he lived under its influence. He was animated with a 


| ftrong fenfe of piety to the Supreme Being, which difplayed = 


in a regular attendance upon public worfhip, in the exercife of 
vate devotion, and in an endeavour to difcharge ail the oblipatisas 
oi virtue. Such being the tenor of his life and conduct, and deriv- 
ing great confolation from chriftianity, as an inftitution of mercy, 
e : rejoiced 3 in a fenfe of the divine favour, and in the hope of future 
happinefs. Neverthelefs, whether froma conttitutional timidity of 
temper, or from early impreffions, or from the ftate of his body, the 
approaches of death were met by him with fome degree of appre- 
henlion. This was not an apprehenfion with regard to its coufe- 
quences, but a certain kind of awfulnefs with relation to the thing 
itielf ; a difpofition which has been experienced by many worthy 
perfons. The wakefulnefs before-mentioned, with which our Aus 
she was afflicted for fo many years, will, perhaps, fatisfactorily 
account for this failure of fpirits; and to the fame caufe it may be 


® alcribed, if, in any other $e he did not fuftain the infirmities 


ofage with that full fortitude and dignity of mind, which though 
always 
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always defireable, cannot, even by the beft charaéters, always be 
attained.’ 

To the above remark concerning Ratronat Curis- 
trans, Dr. Kippis has added a note, in refutation of what 
Mr. Soame Jenyngs has advanced againft rational chriftia- 
nity. In this note, the Doétor is more fevere than perhaps, 
was confiftent with his fuperiority in juft reafoning. 

The fix difcourfes in this volume are, On different kinds 
of air, On the Torpedo, On the attraction of mountains, 
On preferving the health of mariners, On the invention and 
unprovement of reflecting telefcopes, and On the theory of 
gunnery. Themerit of thefe difcources is already fuffictent- 
ly known; and the colieGion of them into one volume forms a 
see teftimony of that extenfive induftry which Sir John 

ringle poflefled. It appears from his life, that in his lait 
journey to Scotland, he prefented to the Royal College of 
Phyficians in Edinburgh, ten volumes, folio, of medical 
and phyfical obfervations, in manufcript; on two condi- 
uons ; firit, that the obfervations fhould not be publifhed, 
and fecondly, that they fhould not be lent out of the library 
on any pretence whatever. When we confider the experi- 
ence of Sir John Pringle, when we confider him as the firtt 
practical phyfician of his time, we cannot but regret the fe- 
verity of this mode of prefenting, and are not without 
hopes, one day or other, of profiting by the knavery of 
fome medical thief, who may contribute to our pleafure and 
his own profit, by leaving his ftelen goods in the hands of 
a bookfeller. Serioufly fpeaking, it is impoffible not to 
blame Sir John Pringle for this unfair monopoly. As 
men, we may give credit to his modefty or national friend- 
fhip ; but as phyficians, we can never forgive him for con- 
fining to a few what might have been ferviceable to all. 
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Art.12. 4n Effay on the Evidence External and Internal, re- 


lating to the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, Containing a | 


eneral Review of the whole Controverfy. By Thomas James 
Tatthias. 8vo 2s. 6d. Becket. 

ITH the Kowlean controverfy our Readers are, by this 

time, perfectly acquainted. ‘The matter has been argued 

with much ingenuity, and fome acrimony on either fide. The pre- 

fent Author appears not io much a party as a judge: he endeavours 

to give us a faithful fummary of what has been advanced by tlre 
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authentics and nonauthentics, and to form a judgement upon the 

whole. 

¢ Having employed, ‘fays he’ ‘much time and attention upon this 
very curious fubject, and finding that the controverfy became more and 
more perplexed, and the real itate of it lefs underflood; I endea- 
voured to arrange my thoughts in as diftinét a manner as I could, 
and to fet before myfelf the fum and fubftance of all that had been 
advanced. This I have done with the utmott fidelity in my power ; 
and if by this Effay of mine any perfon fhould be enabled to view 
this queition in a clearer light than he did before, I fhould think 
my end completely anfwered, regardlefs of the opinion he may form 
in confequence of it.’ 

He decides for the authenticity of the poems, though his ftate 
of the cafe, in fome parts, would, to many, appear unfavourable to 
that conclufion. His arrangement is clear and methodical, and 
the work itfelf well written: though fome of the pompofity which 
appears in it, and the parade of learning might have been fpared. 
Art. 13. 4 Colleétion of Tales and Effays on the moft Curious 

and amufing Sulyeéts, 8vo. 28. 6d. Moore. 

This promiling title is not anfwered by the work. The fubjeéts 
handled are neither curious nor amufing. The tales are without 
intereft; and the effays without fentiment. The Collection can 
neither entertain nor inftruct ; and may be pronounced to be vulgar 
and infipid. 

Art. 14. A Critici/m on the Elegy written in a Country Church 
Yard. Being «Continuation ot Dr. J n’s Criticifins on the 
Poems of Gray. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. . 

Vivacity, tafte, and an ironical imitation of Dr. Johnfon’s manner 
are characteriftical of this performance. It is amuting, and above 
the common run of pamphlets. 

Art. 15. Themidore and Roxette; or, Authentic Anecdotes of a 
Parifian Counfellor and Courtefan, ‘Tranflated from the laft Paris 
Edition. By a Citizen of the World. 2s. 6d. Hookham. 

As we make it a rule to read over all the works which come before 
us, our tafk is truly fevere, when a performance is “ ftale, flat, and 
unprofitable”, and fuch we pronounce this to be; it is a low obfcene 
narrative of profligacies which a gentleman would difdain to be 
guilty of, the very filth of Paris brought over to contaminate the 
morals of England. 

Art. 16. The Blazing Star, or, Veftina, the Gigantic Rofy God- 
defs of Health, Sc. ts. 6d. Bladon. 

The characteriftics of this pamphlet are turgidity and bombaft.— 
The _ however, is good, and the priz¢ not contemptible, and 
may be applied to very neceffary ufes. 

Art. 17. Zhe Cyprian Cabinet. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Pownall. 

This colleétion of paffages from Rochefter, Dryden, &c. applied 
to fome amorous characters of the prefent day, might have con- 
veniently filled up the vacant column of a needy newfpaper; we 
confefs, it is not without furprize; that we fee them valued at 





) cighteen pence; and that a fecond edition announces the favourable 
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reception they have met with. Our furprize, perhaps ought to be 
leflened, when we confider that they border upon indecency, which 
alone feems fufficient to atone for the abfence of wit and novelty. 


Art. 18. Zhe Modern Pantheon, or the Truth of Fiction. ‘Third 


Edition, 1s. 6d. Pownall. 


Auvother eighteen pennyworth of quotations from Ovid, Virgil, | 
&c, applied to modern characters.—Who would not become an |@ 
Author, when fame is fo eatily acquired! The third edition would | 


per uace us of the public approbation. 


Art. 19. Pere Pafchal, » Monk of Montferrat vindicated. | 


By P. Vhicknetie. 1s.6d. Davis. 


In this pamphlet the Author accufes a certain noble Lord of a7 
want of generofiry and of gratitude. At his requett, it feems, Mr. 7 
‘Thicknetle engaged to procure him a collection of valuabie plants J 
which grow on the mountain of Montferrat in Catalonia. Pere | 
Pafchal, (one of the relidentiary monks,) with whom Mr. Thick- 7 
nefle acquired an intimacy during his refidence in that country, was | 
employed to make the collection. Through the activity and in- % 
duftry of the apothecary the defired bufineis was accomplifhed. ‘] he J 
monk, bowever, and his friend thought themfelves at leaft entitled 7 
to the expences of pottage, it they were allowed nothing for their” 
trouble. Hope appears to be a much more lively principle than | 


gratitude. . The plants were received; the gatherers of them were 


forgotten. From the fale of this pamphiet only, are they to hope 7 


for recompence. For their fakes we wifh it veleoed i fuccefs. 


Art, 20. 4 Catalogue of the Manufcripts preferved in the Briti/h ? 


Mujeum hitherto undeferibed: Conlisting of Five Thoufand Vo- 
lumes.. Including the Collections of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. ‘The 
Rev. Themas Birch, D. D. and about Five Hundred Volume: 


bequeathed, prefented, or purchafed at Various Times. Volume 


ift, Containing Theology, Eccletiattical Hiftory, Hiftory, Com-| 
merce, Arts, Mathematics, Attronomy, Philofophy, and Chy-7 
miftry, Vol. 2. Containing Medicine, Natural Hittory, Voyages, 7 
Grammars, &c. Literary Hiflory, Biography, Letters, Poetry. 
Judicial Aitrology, Magic, Mifcellanies, MSS in Icelandic, anc 
Oriental Languages with two Indexes. By Samuel Ayicough? 
Clerk. 4to. 21. 2s boards. London: Printed for the Compilei, 7 


St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 


ln the prefent extended flate of literature, when no man is able/J 
to peruic, tar defs to ffa/y the books that are printed and written, 7 
although he fhould hve beyond the years of Methufelah, and] 
Tithonus, @ iciection is to be made by every Reader of fuch books] 
as are moil adapted to his purpofe. He therefore who fubmits vw] 
the laborious work of making catalogues, performs fome fervice tof 
the republic of letters. Wath regard to the catalogue before us) 
Mr. Afcough has accomplithed his tafk with confiderable exactne’, 7 
by a judicious and icentificial arrangement. He has alfo tran] 
mitted to pofterity the names of thoie perfons to whom they ar] 


obliged, for fecuring fo many MSS from oblivion, and placing 


them in a fituation where they are defended, as much as poflib.c§ 


from the ravages of time. 
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Art, 21. Reports of the Humane. Society, for the Years 178! 
and 1782. 28% J.P, and C, Rivington. 

This is no object for criticifm, but tor national gratitude and 
efteem. We mention the book, to.call on the wealthy and great to 
give that affiitance to the bumane Sveiety, whieh their benevolent 
intentions and eminent fuccets fo well deierve. The colleétions 
made in 1782, fell greatly thort of thofe made in 1781. Whither! 
ah! whither is public charity fled ? 

Art. 22. An Abftra& of the General Turnpike AG, made the 
Thirteenth George Ii1, 6d. Leomintfter, Davis, London, Evans, 
Paternofter-Row. 

This is an ufeful vade-mecum for country gentlemen, It is neat- 
ly printed, and fo cheap that no perfon concerned with the butinefs 
can plead ignorance from inability to purchafe it. But it is no ob- 
ject of criticifm. The performances of St. Stephen’s Chapel are: 
criticifed Jefore publication, never afler, contrary to the cuftom of 
all other works. 


§ Art. 23. The Trial of Lieutenant Colonel Cockburne, late G Q~ 


vernor of the Ifland of St. Fufatius, Sc. Taken in Short hand, by 
E. Hodgfon, Short hand Writer at the Old Bailey. 4to. 3s. Faulder. 
The trial of this unhappy man is here taken down with fide! lity, 


and printed with confiderable accuracy. It is not for us to fay 


any thing as critics upon it. We can only recommend it as a me- 

mento to officers and others intrufted with important commands. 

The prefent tafte for lenity has made the punifhment very trifling 

perhaps allowance was made for the feelings of a man of Kiéndile, 

and the confcioufnefs of having deferved the punifhment. 

Art. 24. The Trial of Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury, at Doétor’s Commons, for committing Adulte y 
with Fofeph Peyton Ef; Captain of the Beazer Sloop. In which 1s 
given, the white of the Depofitions of the feveral Witnefies, fully 
defcribing the critical, amorous, and humourous Scenes in that 
unparalleled Trial. 8v0. fe: ved, 2s. 6d. Cornwell and Lifter. 

A tatte for reading obfcene books is the latt {tare of human de- 
pravity. But it feems to be the intereft of fome men to profit by 
the moft grois and unnatural appetites of the. profligate. If howe 
ever, any libidinous old goat, or half feduced bo: wrding {chool booby, 
pants for a perufal of this trial, and expects any thing very gratify- 
ing in it, we are to inform all ‘fuch that they will be miferabiy dil- 
appointed, for the whoie i is as dull an id ftupid as we ever remember 
tohave read. The poifon /hops of Fleet-ttreet and Drury-lane keep 
much better ftimulants than this unparalleled trial, which by the bye 
is a mifnomer, for there is noth! ng unparalleled in the whole 
bock. . That fuch books are publickly printed and fold is indeed 


unparalleled , and we live in hopes of iceIng an an paralleled puntfh- 


» ment inflicted on the tie pon me of public Neentiowfnefs. 


Art. 25. Letters on the Medica! Service in the Royal Navy. 8vo. 
2s. fewed. Newhery. 


Thefe Letters chicfly concern the wifhes of navy furgeons to 


DB have half- -pay, and be ranked as oificers as foon as licenced, How- 
mcver flow the Lords of the Admiralty mav be in redrefling the 
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grievances of the navy furgeons, ene day or other they mutt pay atten" 
tion to them; otherwife the fervice muft become odious, and men of 
ability fcorn to accept any place from which they are difmiffed, like 
impreffed men at the end of a war. This Author writes fenfibly on 


fome parts of the practice of phyfic, but when treating of the hard- 


fhips to which furgeons are liable, he {peaks the language of difap- 

pointment. His itory of the neglected officer is too much in the 

fentimental file. It may pleafe the Readers of circulating libraries, 
but the Lords of the Admiralty are not to be melted by “* concord of 
fweet founds.” 

Art. 26. 4n Effay on Education. By R. Webb, Clerk, 
Matter of the Free and Grammar School, at Odeham Hants. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Law. 

This Effay difcovers much philological accutenefs, and may be 
of ufe to thofe who are fond of grammatical fcience. The hints 
which it hazards of education in general, are alfo deferving atten- 
tion. The Author’s ftile though not very nervous and concife, is 
clear and correct. Some Readers may not think him elegant, but 
his meaning is always obvious, compofition has not probably been 
much his fludy, but he certainly has the power of making himfelf 
fufficiently underitood. In this publication he gives a full account 
of his mode of teaching, and of thofe localities which may ope- 
rate as recommendatory of the fchool. The circumftances and facts 
mentioned with this view are certainly very inviting, and we hear- 
tily wifh him fuccefs. 

Art. 27. 4 Sermon intended as a Difvafive from the PraGice of 
Duelling. By a Minifter of the Church of England. 1s. Cadell. 
The fafhionable practice to which the publication before us re- 

fers, was never more prevalent than at prefent. Men in all the va- 
rious ranks of life ruth to duelling for a decifion, even in their moit 
trivial differences. And this Diffa/fou is the more feafonable, that 
the legiflature has not yet interpofed any regulation to prevent the 
fatal progrefs of fo formidable an evil. We applaud the humane 
intention of the preacher. His advice is fo candid and falutary, that 
we fincerely pray the world in general, forgiving all mutual refent- 
ment or ill nature, may cordially unite in the experiment here re- 
commended, 


PoETRY. 


Art. 28. Sele Scottifh Ballads. Vol. IE. 8vo. 

J. Nichols. 

Some time fince this Author publifhed a volume of Scottifh Bal- 
lads of the tragic kind, fuch as Johnie Armftrong, Young Waters, 
Laird of Ochiltree, Battle of Harlow, &c. In purfuit of his 
plan, he in this volume has given a felection of comic ballads. Pre- 
fixed is a very fenfible diffrtation on the comic ballad, in which, here 
and there, we meet with opinions which appear fomewhat uncouth. 
Of thefe let the following ferve as a fpecimen. 

“If we except Sappho, the only female «who ever wrote any thing 
avorthy preferpation; there is no writer who has painted jove in 
more genuine and tender colours than are ufed in the Scotch ams 
tory 
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torv ballads. Yet there are none of them, that I remember, 
written by ladies. That profligacy of manners which always reigns 
before women cax fo utterly forget all fenfe of decency and prop-iety 
as to commence Authors, is yet almoft unknown in Scotland. May 
it ever be fo! May domettic duties and affections be ever the fole 
employments and amufements of my fair country women, while 
thoie of other kingdoms are showing themfilves naked in love fongs 
and romances, or ftalking the ftrects in the breeches of critici/m and 
morality,” 

Mercy on us! What an accufation! Come forward ye he- 
roines of literature, Montague, Griiliths, Cowley, Aikin, Seward! 
Here’s a precious fellow for you! He fays ye have forgot all fenfe 
of decency and propriety,—he lays you show yourfelves naked, and that 
you falk the frreets in breeches, and not in ordinary breeches, but in 
the breeches of morality and criticifm! Had he faid that ye cloaked 
yourfeves with morality and crit:cifm, fomething might have been 
allowed; or that your petticoats contained your morality and critici/m, 
but to maintain that you fhowed yourfelves naked, ail but the 
breeches, and they filled with critici/m and morality! What but the 
direft vengeance of the female world can fall on the head of a man 
fo difrefpeétful! But to be ferious, Mr.- Nicholls, in our opinion, is 
rather too peremptory in this affertion. We will allow, that the 
novels and romances, produced by women lately, difcover a know- 
ledge, which for the fake of their characters had better been deve- 
loped by the other fex ; yet we believe the world will agree with 
us in thinking, that the appearance of female authors is not fo much 
a proof of prajligacy of manners, as of refinement and extenfion of 
liberty to a fex, which when duly educated and tried, feldom ftands 
inferior to ours in accuracy and judgment, quicknefs of fancy, or 
{ublimity of imagination. ‘Thus far we think it proper to obviate 
the evil tendency of an affertion which we confider-as unjuft. 

With regard tothe collectien, it is made with the fame fidelity 
and accuracy as the former was. The Author appears to have 
{pared no pains, and his fources of information were the beft. The 
firit ballad Pedblis to the Play is a novelty to the world; the Editor ac- 
knowicdes that he had it from Dr. Percy. The following account 
of it cannot be unentertaining. : 

** ‘This old fong is preferved in the Pepyfian brary at Magdalen 
College in Cambridge, in p. 165 of an ancient manufcript collection 
of old Scottifl fongs and poems in folio, which manutucript had, 
I believe been a prefent to the founder of that library, (old Mr. 
Pepy’s,) from the Duke of Lauderdale, minifter to K. Charles II. 
—It is exprefsly quoted for K. James I’s compofition, and pofitively 
afcribed to that monarch, in John Major’s Scottifh hiftory 4to.” 

The fong is very long and curious. Upon the whole, we recom- 
mend this collection as affording a rich treat to thofe who love the 
fimplicity and beauties of Scortith ballads. Indeed both with re- 
gard to Scottifh and Englifh ballads, it may be faid that we have 
full leifure to admire them, as we fuffer no interruption from rivals, 
the ballads and fongs of our own days being intolerably wretched, 
et generaily the effufions of profligate fancy, or /hilling gallery 
ambition, 
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Art. 29. Arx Herculea Servata; or, Gibraltar delivered. 13. He 
Davis. th : 
The noble defence of Gibraltar by General Eliott and his © Yo 

brave troops, has produced a very good Latin poem; which is | ‘ 

tranflated into Englith with confiderable elegance and fpirit. We r 


fhall prefent our Readers with a fhort extract, both from the original 
and from the tranflation, (which are here publifhed together,) and 
we doubt not they will agree with us in our decifion. 


- 
< 
—. 
— 


The paflage is defcriptive of that deplorable fituation in which ~ sa 
the enemy was placed, at the time when their floating batteries began (Fry 
to take fire. ; 

Quum flammam cecis jam concep€re cavernis, hs 


Pulvis ubi furiofa latet, mora auila, per auras 
Diffiliere, fuo pereuntes munere, naves. a 
Horrendus procul intonuit fragor: equora late i I 





Mota tremunt, longo gemuerunt littora planctu, $id 
Percutiumque fonat repetito murmure Saxum. Pe 
Arma, viri, tabulz fparguntur in ethera, feque bur, 
Precipites iterum fubjecto, gurgite condunt. @ Ar 
Hic tante merguntur opes! hoc millia cafu, e : 
Tot periéve virum! Tanti periere labores! i Fe 
Now had the active mifchief found a way, tg “ 
To the dark chambers, where concealed from day, ie cad 
The death direéting duft empannel’d lay ; i 
Buriting in air the {plinter’d vefiels fly ; | hi 
By their own ftore of death the wretches die. a 4 ra 
Wide ether groans, the trembling waters roar, 4 N 
The wide contagion fpreads from fhore to fhore : id . 
Shrill fhrieks of parting fouls are heard around, ie ; 
And the old rock re-bellows to the found ; 4 
Confufed in air, planks, arms, and men are toft, ; 
Confufed in waves, planks, arms, and men are loft. rae 


Oh! what a wafte of wealth encreafed the flood! - 4 
What labours loft; and what a fea of blood! me 


Art. 30. The Cumbrian Feftival, a Poem. By a Cumbrian. 

1s.6d. Robfon. Bew. 

_ We expected a fimple paftoral tale, but we found fulfome pany- 
yrics on the Duke of Portland and his “ Patriot band,” as they are 
ere called. The lines have fome few poetic beautics, but the fub- 

ject is ridiculous. Praifes ought to be given where there have been 

good or great deeds to deferve them. The Duke of Portland, for 


ought we know, may be a very honeft, well-meaning man, but time |) Art 
only, and that not a fhort time neither, can fhow whether he or his | } 
“¢ patriot-band”’ deferve to be the fubject of verfe, or as this poet | J 
terms it, the votive lay. mS oh 


Art. 31. Odeto Mr. Lewis Hendrie, the Principal Bear Killer | 
in the Metropolis of England, ec. 1s. Bladon. } 
Some vtag here diverts diverts himfelf at the expence of a pvor |) Art 

devil of aperfumer. There is fome wit in the poem, but we really [| C 

think the fubject is not deferving of it. In fpite of the fatire on Mr. | } 
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Hendrie, we are afraid he will fell more pounds of bears greafe, than 
the bookfeller will copies of the poem. 

Art. 32. Poems. By Caxfar Morgan, M. A. Cambridge. 2s, 

Cadell. 

Thefe Poems excite little approbation. Some there may ve who 
will read them with a degree of pleafure, but we confefs ourfelves to 
be of that number who look for the eccentricities of genius in a poet, 
Not finding thefe in the Poems before us, we mean iever to read 
themagain. The firit four lines are grofly deficient in point of cone 
itrudtion. 

The rifing fun illumes the eaftern fky : 

Betore his beams the melting v: apours fly, 

The lofty mountain’s ately, fummit Fone 
Bright as the burnifhed gold on Perfia’s throne. 

Befides ! this fimile is not familiar, the fun gilding the mountains 
is a fublime object, and we can conceive it ; but never having ieen 
Per fia's throne, we know not how far the mountains may emulas e the 


burnifbed gold of that throne. 


Art. 33 Independence, a Poem, in Hudibrafric Ver fe, addreffed 
to Richard Briniley Sheridan, Efq; printed for the Author, and 
fold by 4to 2s. 

Sold by whom ? Was the bookfeller afhamed, or the Author 
afraid to 74 known! ? The poem is a fatire on the Bute adminiftration, 

nd is written in that fle of mediocrity which tires. A tew good 
lines thinly fcattered ferve to fhew that our Author, with a little 

more judement, and lefs of party malignity, may hereafter write a 

poem worth reading. 

Art, 34. Chatfworth; or, the Genius of England, a Prophecy, 

A Poem. By the Author of the Naval ‘Triumph. 28. Bradiey. 

Cheliertctd, M4, 

This poem is above mediocrity ; the defcriptive part is animated, 
and the ityle is chafte and poetical The Author compliments the 
family of Cavendifh in fome very courtly firains, as the Reader may 
judge from the following fpecimen. 

** Had Heaven taught mercy, pleading from your tongue, 
Prophetic truth, or eloquence avail’d ; 

No civil furies o’er the realm had hung, 

Nor ev’n an envious world in arms prevail’d: 

Ne’er had her fons with rage and anguifth burn’d, 

To view her matchlets empire's : rapid fall ; 

Ne’er had the gem in pride’s mad moment” fpurn’d, 


Flam’d on the rival diadem of Gant.” 


Art. 35. An Addr efs from the Members of the Conftitutional 
— Body to thet, S—-_—- Price 1s. Bladon. 
_ This is no political pamphlet, but a filly, obfcene poem, fit for no 
one good purpofe in the world. 
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Art. 36. The Speech of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the Heufe of Commons, Feoruary 21. 
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The original of this imperfect fketch made fome noife at the 
time of its delivery both within and without doors. But in the 
opinion of us who heard it with all our attention, its merits were 
then greatly over-rated. It contained only a mere {mattering of 
reafoning amidft a vaft profufion of declamation, and {fo far was the 

oung orator from feizing all the faculties and attention of the 

Houte, as is pretended, that he fpoke at leaft a bove an hour 

before he could be decently heard, for the buzz of private com- 

mittees, and chit chat every where around him; and a few onl 

began to liften when the majority were on the eve of fleep. The 
filence which then enfued was chiefly occafioned by his frequent 
and pertinent allufions to the coalition at that time fo very new and 
interefting. The novelty too of fo young a man, {peaking thus 
long and correétly, was not without its influence. He appeared the 
advocate of Lord Shelburne, and his own intereft in the tate of his 
client gave an edge and emphafis to whatever he uttered. The 

Houfe felt for his fituation, and thought fuch fine abilities and 

promifing virtues deferved better connections, and might have been 

exerted more honourably and effectually in another caufe. His 
f{peech had undeniably been ftudied, The conclufion of it however 
was beautiful and pathetic... His heart was vifibly affected, and it 
was not eafy to hear the fpeaker without indulging the kindred 
fentiments of fympathy and concern. Others lets fufceptible of elo- 

uence were yet not a little affected with the many folemn protefla- 
tions he made of his patriotifm, and a profufion of appeals to his 
own honour and innocence which run through the whole of his 
oration during three hours. But furely thofe who could prefer it 
as the Editor does tothat of Mr. Fox, to which it was meant asa 
reply, are either blinded by party, or at beft forry judges of good 
fpeaking. At all events, thefe deplorable outlines can add but 
httle to that applaufe which this celebrated ofhcial exculpation 
brought to the right honourable gentleman who made it. 

Art. 37. Lhe State of the Public Debts and Finances at figning 
the Preliminary Articles of Peace in Fanuary 1783. By Richard 
Price, D. D. and F. R. S. 18. 6d. Cadell. 

A defence of the Admipiftration of Lord Shelburne, by whofe 
peace, weare told, the kingdom has been faved from deftruétion ; 
and by whofe continuance in office, the moft falutary confequences 
muft necefiarily have been derived to this country. Whether this 
be precifely true may perhaps be doubted; we fhall only obferve, 
won nofirum tantas componere lites, 

Art. 38. 4 State of Faéts, or, a Sketch of the Charaéters and 
Political Condud of the the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox. 1s. 6d. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 

A true and impartial ftatement of fuch fa¢ts as conttitute the hif- 
tory of this much admired commoner would certainly be an accept- 
able prefent tothe publick. Whatever relates to the conduct of an 
indvidual, on whofe fingle exertion fo much depends, is deeply in- 
terefling }o every member of the community. The contents of this 
yee however will be found extremely inadequate to its title. 

fe expected fome account of his publick and difcriminating de- 

partment, whofe character it pretends to /refch or — Kd a 
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fabject was at leaft fufficiently popular and, fufceptible alike of the 

ftrongeft colouring and the boldett ftrokes. Mr. Fox has been for 

years extremely confpicuous. The tranfcendent qualities which 

diftinguifh him, arefuch as muft ever render him an object of con- 

fequence to Englifhmen. But his juit character is not to be ac- 
uired from this performance. 

rt. 39. Luxury no Political Evil, but demonftratively proved 

to be neceffary to the Prefervaiion and Profperity of States. Ade 

drefled to the Britifh Senate. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 

In an advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet we are informed, 
that for much of its reafoning the Author was jndebted to a French 
treatife, publifhed fome years fince in Paris. ‘This even appears in 
fome degree from the performance itfelf. For its manner is altoge- 
ther French. It muftbe allowed, however, that it contains many 
ingenious obfervations ; though it is not to be accounted a com- 
plete treatife on the fubject which it ventures to canvafs. 

Art. 40. 4 Letter to the Bifhop of Llandaff on the Subje& of his 
Lordfbip’s Letter to the Archbifbop of Cante sury. 40. 18. Murray. 
This Author is filent on the main point of reform propofed by 

the worthy Bifhop. He propofes the abolition of ftalls, ss particu 

larly recommends to Dr. Watfon’s attention, the deplorable ftate of 
the inferior clergy, who do aii the duties of office, yet receive fcarce~ 
ly as much as fupplies them with the pooreft neceflaries of life. 

He writes candidly and openly and fpeaks from facts. The defect 

of his pamphlet is that he did not make himfelf matter of an eftimate 

of the fum which might be faved by the abolition of ftall-men. It 
has been computed that this fum when divided among the curates, 
could not amount to two guineas per man, a fum fo trifling as not 
to juftify the important revolution, unlefs indeed the money could 
be funded in fuch a manner.as to beferviceable in one fhape or other 
to curates or their families. 

MEDICAL, 


Art. 41. 4 Sovereign Remedy for the Dropfy; publifhed by 
defire for Public Benefit. 6d. Dodiley. 

This pamphlet is fo fhort, that the room ufually allotted to one of 
our articles, might comprehend the whole, The remedy propofed 
is a drachm of broomfeed, to be taken every other day, or once in 
three days, in the morning. An hour and an half after, two ounces 
of olive oil are to be taken. Particular dire€tions are given con- 
cerning the peculiarity of fymptoms which require an alteration in 
the medicine. This remedy is as old as Lemery, who recommends it 
in his Recueil de Secrets, Some perfon has found it fuccefsful and 
here recommends it. The defign is benevolent, and we fee nothing 
interefted in it. The remedy is, however, a ftranger in our medical 
practice, and as a {franger we mult receive it. 
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for the ENGLISH REVIEW. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
For Fuly. 


F his Majeity’s Speech at the laft meeting of parliament, was par- 
ticular aa copious; his late addrefs from the Throne was, 
on the other hand very general indeed and laconic. The former 
entered fully into the {tate of the nation, pointed out the grievances 
that opprefled, and the dangers that threatened it, but confoled all 
lovers of their country with the ftrongeit affurances that nothing 
fhould be wanting on the part of Adminiftration to reftore its glory, 
or at leaft, if poflible,. to protract its fall. ‘The latter waving ail 
political matters, difmiffes the Senators in a flate pf uncertainty 
with regard to the moft important national objects, but with a pro- 
mife to call them together again at an early period. 

The promifes however of politicians and ftatefmen, are often 
fallacious: nor did the ferious proteflations of the Earl of Shel- 
burne, at the meeting of Parliament excite any higher idea of his 
virtue, than the very fliort and fingular addrefs, framed by the pre- 
fent miniftry on its prorogation, raifed of the patriotifm of the 
POLITICAL COALITION. In this ‘refpeé the blunt brevity of Mr. 
Fox may feem to merit lefs cenfure, than the ftudied and ferious 
fpeech compofed by Lord Shelburne. But, undoubtedly all men of 
confideration will remark, between thefe compofitions, this important 
difference. The one feemed anxious to conciliate the good will, 
and to gain the confidence of the nation; the other breathes that 
majeitic concifenefs which condetcends not to give explanations, but 
which wraps itfelf up in the confcioufnefs of power. The Earl of 
Shelburne, it was evident, in the addrefs to which we allude, court- 
edthe people, and it was with pleafure that the judicious fpectator 
beheld a minifter of confefled abilities tacitly acknowledging that he 
hoped to retain his high itation only by his merit. His talents 
would have been exerted for the good of that country, whofe con- 
fidence he confidered as the fupport of his power. Plans of com- 
merce, and of finance would have marked the liberality of the 
eighteenth century. A regular finking fund, by eafing the load of 
public debt, would intime, have enabled Old England torun with- 
out difadvantage in that race of induftry on which fo many nations, 
full of the ardour of yourn, have lately entered. Here, it is evi- 
cent we pay not any fulfome compliment tothe difcarded minifter. 
We reafon on the principles of felf-love, when we affirm, that from 
a man dependent on the favour of his country, and whofe conftant 
aim it has been to guide his political walks by the light of fcience, 
much indeed was to have been expected. An ariftocratical combina- 
tion with equal virtue, and equal ability, does not however pro- 
mife fo great benefits to the fubjeéts of Britain. Their power is 
founded not on popular favour, but the artifice of intrigue, and ne- 
cotiation. 

Althoygh we have not derived any political information from h:s 
Majeity’s minifters, vet if we caft our eyes abroad on the world, ob- 
jects of great magnitude and curiofity firike our perception, which 
the moit communicative franknefs of flatefmen cannot illuttrate, 
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nor their utmoft fecrecy conceal, The government of the Ame- 
rican nations has devolved into the hands of the people. The 

cople, as in other countries, are narrow minded, fhort-fighted, re- 
vengeful, and cruel. The better kind of the Americans, the more 
moderate, wife, and juft, are unable to reitrain the rage of the popu- 
lace; andthe refolutions of the provincial aflemblies announce to 
Congrets, and to the world, how vain all intercetfion will prove in 
behaif of the unfortunate loyalitts. 

The angry difpofitions of the American provinces have given 
birth to two remarkable appearances, the one on the northern ex- 
tremity of their territories, the other on the fouthern. St. Au- 
guitine, the capital of Eaft Florida is ftrong by nature and by art. 
At the entrance into the harbour are the north and fouth breakers, 
which form two channels with bars of eight feet water. It is forti- 
fied with baftions and furrounded with a ditch. It is likewife de: 
fended by a caftle, and is well furnifhed with cannon and all mili- 
tury ftores, The inhabitants, moved with indignation at the dere- 


lidtion of fuch a fettlement by Great Britain, and animated by the 


advantages of the place, refufe to fhip their effects on board the 
royal tranfports, and demand conditions from their new lords, the 
Spaniards. Thefe the generofity of Spain, and the wife policy of 
the Houle of Bourbon will no doubt grant. But thould the cafe 
be otherwife, itis faid, and with fome degree of probability, that 
the Englifh colony in the Floridas are determined to maintain their 
potieffions and their rights by force of arms. Hither, if fuch re- 
fiftance fhould take place, ‘the brave and refolute among the loyal 
Americans would repair in crowds, and here they would feck for 
fafety, and tor revenge at once againit the Britith government, and 
the enemies of Britain. A new nation might thus arile, dora sith 
wiolent throws, nurfed with hard * fare, and trained up to hardy 
weeds, Their fituation between the Americans and Spaniards would 
give them an opportunity of maintaining their own independence, 
and of deriving advantages from the contentions of theie hottile, 
we will venture to pr edict, and rival nations. 

It is however Nova Scotia, not Florida; it is the barren north, 
not the fertile fouth, that, in all probability, is dettined to afford 
an afylum to the fons and daughters of oppreffion. ‘Lhe emigra- 
tions to Halifax, which we juit hinted at in our latt number, itil 
increafe, and verify the prediction of the celebrated Raya’, who, 
fo many years ago, foretold, that if the other American colonies 
fhould thake off the yoke of England, that of Nova Scotiay t that had 
been fo much negleéted before, would acquire an high degree of 
value and importance. ‘This country, although it pours not into 
the lap.of indolence the fpontaneous productions of luxurious cli- 


‘mates, neverthelefs, holds out to the hand of induttry, fafety, prof- 


perity, and all that increafes the happinefs, and exalts the nature 
of man. It is three hundred and fifty miles in length, and two hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth. It is firuated between the forty third and 





* A fy) ing of Sir William Tempie’s concerning the united 
Provinces. : 
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forty ninth degrees of north latitude; bounded by the river Se, 
Lawrence on the north, the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the At- 
fantic ocean on the eaft, by the ocean alfo on the fouth, and by 
Canada and New England on the welt. It is cut and interfecied by 
numerous feas, bays, creeks, and lakes. The climate intenfely 
cold in winter and hot in fummer: but the extremes of heat and cold 
fo gradually diminfhed and loft mm each other, as to prepare the body 
for enduring both. Iris, as yet almoit one continued foreft, and in 
many places the foil, as in all countries on the face of the earth, is 
thin and barren. In others, however it is ferttie even to exces, 
and, in all, fitted for the purpofes of pafiure. A little labour in 
agriculture, with the conqueits ef the fifbing hook, and the gun, in 
fuch a country, is fufficient to afford all the neceflaries, and even 
fome of the fuperfluities of life. But to laboricus induftry and the 
extended views of commerce, the fteld here opened is immenfe. ‘The 
timber is extremely proper for fhip building, and piteh, tar, and 
hemp are produced m the greateit abundance. The harbour of 
Halifax is the moft capacious, the ceepeft, the fafeft, and in every 
refpect the fineft in the whole world. The town is ftrongly forti- 
fied : and with this artificial, and, the natural defence arifing from 
the boundaries of the country, the Nova Scotians, when popula- 
tion fhall be in any degree equal tothe means of their fubliftence, 
may defy the boldeft atiailants. Secure in their peninfula they may 
follow agriculture, manufactures, particularly fhip building, and 
engage with advantage in various branches of commerce. For 
fifhing om the great bank their firuation is peculiarly happy: and, 
for every voyage the New Englanders perform to Newfoundland, 
the Nova Scotians have it in their power to maketwo. Such is the 
afylum which at prefent invites the unfortunate loyalifts. And 
here too the very defeendents of thofe men, whofe revengeful paf- 
fions exiled their fellow citizens to uncultivated woads, may one day 
find thelter from thofe furious ftorms which the contentions of dit- 
ferent ftates, and different factions muft excite. 

Politicians who affirm that money is the finews of war, have been 
taught by the fuccefs of America that this maxim admits, like 
many others, of exceptions. From the poverty of the Americans 
many Britifh fpeculators predicted the diflolution of their army: 
and, when the conteft was finifhed, they fondly hoped that the want 
of pay would prevent the foldiers from difbanding, and that a mili- 
tary force would make the revolted Colonifts pay dear for their eman- 
cipation from Britain. As the pruderge of General Wafhington, 
however, kept his army on foot, when they were wanted; fo his 
authority éifperfed them when their union threatened to fupprefs the 
infant hberties of their country. The American foldiers, for five, 
fix, and feven years fervice have agreed to accept tracts of land, ac- 
cording to the old Roman manner, and certainly their poiterity 
will hold their eflates by very honourable tenures. A fund is pro- 
vided for the payment Of the debts of America, which amount to 
nine millions of pounds fterling. A public bank is eftablifhed in 
Philadelphia: and American currency 1s no longer an objeét of con- 
tempt to the world. ‘The virtue of an infant fate, and the enlight- 


ened policy of Congrefs will guard, for the prefent, againft ath 
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bufes incident to fuch an infticution. But the time may come whea 
the public credit of America may involve her in the moit ferious 
difficulties. Ic was the public credit of England that heaped upon 
her head fo much debt and fo many grievous taxes. Like a difhipat- 
ed individual of great landed property, fhe has borrowed, on hee 
credit, to the full amount at leaft of hereftate. And if any of the 
channels of her wealth flrall be dried up, a contingency not wholly 
improbable in the prefent juncture of thé afluirs of the world, the 
interelt of public itock muft be reduced, an event which would 
ratify and feal the humiliation of Britain. : 

When we conlider the prefent temper of the American provinces, 
and the ailiduity with which toreign nations court the favour of 
America, there is little room to hope that the will ever grant any 
exclulive privileges in trade to the Englith. 

The definitive treaties between Britain and her late enemies ad- 
vance but flowly, and, inftead of advantages, not fpecified in the 
Preliminary Articles, it will be well, if new concethons are not de- 
manded from an huinbled and falling empire. The great naval 
force that is kept on toot by England and France, is a proof 
that thefe powers watch over each other with a jealous eye. The 
wounds they have received, and the laffitude they feel from the lois 
of blood, will, however, keep them inactive for fome years. They 
will reft on their arms until they fhall have recovered fome degree 
of ttrength, and until fome new occalion fhall tempt their revenge, 
their avarice, or their ambition, again to come forth into the field 
of battle. In the mean time, the fluctuating ftate of human affairs, 
the changes that have alrcady happened, and others that will, not 
improbably happen, may alter the general face of things, and the 
two great rival nations may contend for fuperiority on new ground. 
The Prince of Afturias, has imbibed the ideas of a Spaniard; and 
the prefent King of Spain is notimmortal. It will be wifdom in 
England to cultivate the good graces of the Prince, and in general, 
of the Spanifh nation. Let Gibraltar be ceded to the Spanith 
monarchy for fome very valuable compenfation. Pull out the 
thorn that rankles in the breait of Spanifh pride. Dafa the Family 
Compact in pieces by one of the Pillars of Hercules. New councils 
would quickty govern the Cabinet of Madrid. , The old proverb 
would be revived in every mouth—“ Peace with England, and war 
with all the world.” The vicinity of the Spanith fettleinents to 
North America will make the one or the other of thefe powers the 
friend of England. And it may happen, that the flags of Spain and 
of Britain may be united in oppotition to thofe of France and North 
America. 

The ftorm {till thickens in the Eaft, nor is there any longer a 
doubt that hottilities, if not begun, will foon commence between 
Rufa and Turkey. If we may credit certain Foreign Gazettes, 
the Emprefs, avatling herfelf ot the eftablithed religion of her coun- 
try, appears as the protectrefs of the Greek church, and has offer- 
ed her aid for the emancipation of the Greeks in the Morea from 
the Ottoman yoke. The flames of war will extend over Evrope : 
but whether the other European powers will take a decided part 
with Turkey or Ruta in the beginning of the quarre!, or, a8 is 
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more probable, affect a enter as long as it is poflible, time muft 
determine. Wherever war is found, money. will circulate thither 
as to its natural centre. The Emprefs will borrow money, at high 
intereft, from the trading towns on the Baltick, from Holland, and 
other States, Societies, Corporations, and Individuals. There will 
of courfe be a great fall of Britifh ftock, and this demand from 
Ruffia, co-operating with many other caufes, will.reduce the public 
tunds to a lower pitch, than they have ever defcended to in tithes of 
peace. | 
The Emperor, as a preparation for extending his temporal de- 
minions, fills his coffers, by encroaching on the church. The 
bold fpirit of innovation in matters relating to religion, has con- 
tinued to produce new effects fince the times of Martin T,uther to 
the prefent. The conduct of the Emperor is an important effect of 
this ipirit. Other effects will follow in the courfe of time. All 
hierarchies, in the prefent daring age, have reafon to tremble. 
Unproteéted by religious veneration and awe, the riches of the 
church prove a tempting bait to the unhallowed views of {tate po- 
licv. ‘The example of America too, will operate towards the famc 
end. For that continent will prove the fallacy of the do¢trine, that 
no tate can fubhit without.an eftablithed religion. Unlimited tole- 
ration will make as many religions as there are families: and it is 
to be apprehended, that a very great indifference to all religion will 
be the confequence. The world will laugh at the pretentions of 
priefismore thanever. The fpirit of reform in England wiil at latt 
retch the church. The Bifhop of Landaff advifes to take trom 
the rich clergy and give to the poor. Politicians will improve on 
his plan, perhaps, and difcover from the records of civil and facred 
hiftory, that pomp and parade accord not with the humility of the 
goipel, and that the purity of Chrithanity is ever beft maintained 
amidit poverty, and various other fufferings and hardfhips. 

Ve have of late had oceafion to conterbplate with pleafure our 
country manifefting a greatnefs of mind, as weil as the moft amaz- 
ing refources, at a time when the world had reafon to fuppofe, that 
her fpirit was fallen, and her wealth exhautted. A pecuniary 
compenfation is to be made to the Loyalifts: and the officers who 
were railing troops for England in Switzerland and Germany, are 
to be indemnified for their loffes and difappointments. Thefe are 
proofs of magnanimity, of power, and of juftice: and we may ap- 
ply, on this occafion, to Great Britain, the lines of Milton: 

** Nor feem’d 
*¢ Leis than the Arch-angel fallen.” 








The effects of the emancipation of America, have appeared in 
Europe in a variety of infiances. Thefe we have been at pains to 
trace and to remark. Some of them are, in truth, fo obvious, as to 
obtruce themfelves on the mott carelefs obfervers: others are lefs 
obvious, but, neverthelefs, not leis certain. It may be zn amufing, 
and inflrudtive novelty to many of our Readers, to be well affured, 
thar the influence of American Independence has difiufed itfelf even 
to the barbarous iflands on the coait of Africa. 

The ifland of Joanna, though not the largeft, is yet the princ’ 
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yal of the Comorra iflands. It claims fovereignity, and exacts tri- 
ete from all the reit. Thefe pretenfions, however, it has been 
fometimes obliged to aflert by the fword. The ifland of Mayotta, 
towards the end of the year 1781, rofe in rebellion againi{t its 
matters. The natives, on being afked the caufe of their iniurrec- 
tion, replied, ** Mayotta like America*,” This is a curious fact, 
and {peaks the power of example in the moft forcible language. It 
is example that governs the world. Examples have a ttrange power 
of multiplication : and if the untutored tribes of Mayotta quote the 
precedent of America as a ground and encouragement to afiert their 
native rights, we may conclude that this great example, which has 
been fet to the nations, hath not yet fpent its force, but will conn- 
nue to furnifh matter of fpeculation, even to diftant potterity. 

Ireland continues in a potiure of defenee, as if jealous that Bri- 
tain may be inclined to retract her acknowledgments, and again, to 
flip the yoke on a dijarmed people. ‘The fhew, and the parade of 
arms, are mightily well fuited to the difpofitions of the Irith. It 
is time, however, to turn their views to the peaceful purfuits of 
induttry, and to convert their {words into plough-fhares, 

The fpirit of reform in North Britain, continues to increafe. 
The Letters of Zeno (of which we gave a full account in our lait 
Month’s Review) have been emulated by other productions from 
the Edinburgh prefs. Committees and Affociations are forming on 
conttitutional ground. A regular correfpondence is opened among 
the Royal Burghs; and a Convention of Delegates is a¢tually ap- 
pointed to meet at Edinburgh, in order to concert the moft effec- 
tual meafures for the redrefs of common grievances. ‘This Conven- 
tion, we are informed by the beft authorities, has been encouraged 
by letters from the Duke of Richmond, and feveral others of the Se- 
naters in both Houfes of Parliament. 

Of the late publications fromthe Scottifhy Prefs, we have peruf- 
ed with particular pleafure, a Letter from a Burgefs of Aberdeex, ix 
aniwer to an anonymous writer, who had made an artful attack on the 
whole fyitem of reform, and arraigned its patrons and abettors with 
great acrimony of inve¢tive. The patriotic Burges treats his ad- 
verfary with al] the liberality of a gentleman, while he vindicates 
the claims of his fellow-citizens with equal ability and fpirit. “The 
northern patriots, far trom being depretied by the fate of Mr. Pitt's 
motuon, teem to acquire trefh vigour from difappointment. 

Nor are the grievances of North Britain confined to the seve: 
alone. The ftate of reprefentation in the ccwxties, calis no lels loud- 
ly tor retorm. By the creation of wominal and fcfitious votes, the 
Whole political power has been ufurped by a few noble families of 
exteniive property, while the confequence of the Ieficr treeholders, 
and gentry in the middle ranks of life, is almoit totally annibilat- 
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ca. The fpirited efforts which have been made to re¢tity fo great 





* This fact we give on the authority of a gentleman cf the 
army, who failed with Commodore Johnitone to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the Arabian coaft, atter the Commodore’s return to 
England. 
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an abufe of the feudal fyftem, have hitherto been borne down by 
the weight of an oppreflive ariftocracy ; yet thefe efforts, we are in- 
formed, are ftill continued with great perfeverance. What may be 
the refult of thefe proceedings in town and country, in the line of 
patriotifm, is yet uncertain. But, if we may judge from prefent 
appearances, the zeal and unanimity, with which the great body of 
the people in Scotland is now actuated, will not evaporate in air, 
And their exertions, though not attended, perhaps, with all the ad- 
vantages which the more fanguine admirers of equal reprefentation 
may anticipate, will be productive however of real good, as it will 
cherifh a fpirit of liberty, and ultimately tend to the extenfion of 
the rights of human nature in that part of the united kingdom. 
In Tadic a peace is at laft concluded with the Mahrattas on terms 
honourable to that ancient people, and neceflary to the Englith. 
In the courfe of the conteft with England the minifters of -Poonah 
difplayed an exemplary prudence, and moderation of conduct. 
When the fortune of arms put a whole army in their power, they 
did not rife in their demands, but required the enemy to obferve 
the faith of former treaties. ‘* To infift on more,” faid the 
Prime Minifter in the Senate, ‘* would be of no real advantage to 


*‘ us, and would only ferve to plant the feeds of revenge in the | 


** breafts of the Englifh.*” The wife policy of Madajee Sindia}, 
was univerfally admired by the Britifh nation. But here, we can- 
not omit to remark, that when Lord Shelburne obferved the fame 
policy, and fought, by certain unimportant conceflions, to obviate 
all future difputes with France and America, his conduét was ar- 
raigned as beneath the dignity of Britain. On Governor Hattings’s 
conduct we may remark, that if an ardent zeal for the aggrandize 
ment of the company precipitated him into meafures full of em- 
barraflment and danger, a vigorous genius and a found head have 
enabled him to extricate himfelf, not indeed without lofs to the 
reputation of his country, but without any of thofe immediate dif- 
afters that were very generally apprehended. 

The death of Hyder Ally, a character which confounds the rea- 
foning of philofophers concerning the effects of climate on vigour 
of mind, coinciding in time with the eftablifhment of peace with 
the Mahrattas, promifes tranquillity, for fome time to Britifh Hin- 
doftan. Tipoo-Saib, his eldeft fon, and his lawful fucceffor, it is 


faid, is of a mild and pacific difpofition : but, if he were other: | 


wife, the intrigues and plots common in Afiatic courts, in which 
the fucceifion to the throne is not always determined by priority of 
birth, aud the danger of being fupplanted in the government by 
an enterprizing brother, would bend all his cares to maintain the 


internal quiet of his dominions, and to eflablifh himfelf in the fo- 


vereign power. 





* See Mac Intofh’s Travels in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
+ The Mahratta Minifter. 
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